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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY of 
JOSEPH HENRI FRANCOIS WAEGELL and 
MARGARET FREDERICA TIESSEN WAEGELL 


Joseph Henri Francois Waegell was born on June 20, 1890 in Nothalten 
Alsace-Lorraine, when it was under Germany. He had an eighth grade 
education. He trained as a baker and came to America in 1910 with his 
passage paid to work at the bakery at 28th and J Streets in Sacramento, 
California. 

Margaret Frederica Tiessen was born on November 27, 1888 in 
Lewisham, Kent, England and came to this country when she was two years 
old with her parents and two siblings, Her mother wrote a descriptive 
account of their trip to the United States. They lived under difficult 
conditions in San Diego on previously purchased property. They soon 
moved to San Francisco where life continued to be difficult. At one time, 
Margaret was to be put in an orphanage, but friends interceded by assisting in 
her care. 

Margaret’s mother was well educated, played the piano and could write 
a beautiful script. Margaret's father had been born in Prussia and was a 
shipping clerk in England. He could speak and write in six languages. He was 
a stubborn and rigid individual and Margaret’s mother divorced him and 
moved her family to Sacramento. Margaret grew up in Sacramento 


completing the fourth grade, but she probably had excellent home teaching 


considering her use of the written and spoken language later as an adult. 


Margaret worked at Weinstock Lubin and decided to start her own dry 
goods store at 28th and J Streets when she was eighteen years old. Margaret 
and Joseph were married in 1912 and named the store Tiessen and Waegell 
Dry Goods and Buttonworks. Joseph rode a bicycle to the various 
dressmakers to get orders and to deliver the cloth-covered buttons they made 
at night with a button making machine. 

When World War I began, Joseph was still a citizen of Germany. He 
took a job in the shops of the Southern Pacific Railroad as part of the war 
effort. He faced hostility due to his strong German accent. 

Land on Eagles Nest Road was purchased, and Joseph planted forty 
acres of Kadota figs by drilling a hole and dynamiting the hardpan. The first 
crop of figs were shipped in 1921. In addition to the figs, they raised pigs, 
sheep, chickens, and turkeys on this farm. The family moved from the store 
to the farm in 1926. Grace was born in 1919, Margaret Grant in 1922, twins 
George and James in 1926, and Jack in 1928. 

Margaret F. Waegell was a concerned citizen who expressed her 
opinion to the Sacramento Bee Letters to the Editor and to various legislators. 
She assisted her Japanese Americans friends in the area by providing 
housing, transportation, and storage space, and by sending requested articles 
to the internment camps during World War II. 


Joseph Henri Francois Waegell died in 1958. 


Margaret Frederica Tiessen Waegell died in 1962. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 
OF GRACE WAEGELL TIESSEN 


Grace Waegell Tiessen was the eldest child of Joseph Henri 
Francois Waegell and Margaret Frederica Tiessen Waegell. She was born 
in 1919 in Sacramento, California. After attending Sacramento Junior 
College, she graduated from the University of California at Berkeley. 

She married Leonard Edmondson in 1942. They had made their home 
in Pasadena, California where her husband taught art at California State 
University at Los Angeles. They have three children, Leonard, Margaret 
(Maggie), and Stanley. After raising her family, Grace became a 


computer programmer at the Jet Populson Laboratory in Pasadena. She 


later took her mother’s maiden name, Tiessen. 


SECTION I 


Florin Japanese American Citizens League 
Oral History Project 


Oral History Interview 
with 


MARGARET GRANT WAEGELL 


May 14, 1991 
Sacramento, California 


By Etsu Yui 


Florin Japanese American Citizens League 
and Oral History Program 
California State University, Sacramento 
Sacramento, California 
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MARGARET WAEGELL 
INTERVIEW_ HISTORY 


INTERVIEWER 


Etsu Yui, retired registered nurse, is a member of the Florin Japanese 
American Citizens League. 


INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
May 14, 1991 
The home of Margaret Waegell 
7860 Eagles Nest Road 
Sacramento, California 95830 
TRANSCRIBING AND EDITING 
Joanne Iritani, Florin JACL member, Education Chair, and retired 
special education teacher with a master’s degree from California State 
University, Bakersfield. 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Pictures were reproduced by Dan Inouye, Florin JACL member. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of the bound transcript and the tapes will be kept by the Florin 
Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives at 
the Library, California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, 
Sacramento, California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Margaret Grant Waegell was born March 10, 1922 in a private home in 
Sacramento, California. The attending physician, Doctor Igo, was a woman 
and was not permitted to practice in a regular hospital. Margaret's parents 
were Joseph Henri Francois Waegell from Alsace-Lorraine in Germany and 
Margaret Frederica Tiessen from England. Her mother owned a dry goods 
store which was also their family home at 28th and J Streets in Sacramento. 
The family moved to the farm on Eagles Nest Road when Margaret was about 
age five. 

Margaret attended one-room schools, Union and Rhoads School, Elk 
Grove Grammar School, and Elk Grove High School. Following graduation 
from high school in 1940, she attended the University of California, Berkeley, 
and received a Bachelor of Arts degree majoring in history with a minor in 
biology. After receiving her teaching credential, she taught at Vallejo Junior 
College and El Cerrito. 

Margaret married Frank Ernest Bush in 1947. They had two sons. The 


family moved to Sacramento in 1957 where her husband taught at the 


Sacramento Junior College. From 1967, Margaret taught in the Sacramento 
City School System until her retirement. She earned a Masters degree 
equivalency from the Sacramento City Unified School District. All told, she 
taught twenty six years in California. 

Margaret is now doing volunteer work as a docent teaching at the 
Rhoads School. It is a special program, a living history of the schools of the 
1890s to 1910. She is also active in the Elk Grove Historical Society. 


INTERVIEW WITH MARGARET WAEGELL 


[Session 1, May 14, 1991] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 1] 
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MARGARET: 
ALE 
MARGARET: 


This is the Florin JACL Oral History Project in conjunction 
with the California State University, Sacramento. This is 
May 14, 1991. We are sitting in the living room of Margaret 
Waegell’s home at 7860 Eagles Nest Road, Sacramento, 
California, 95830. 

Margaret, we’re glad to meet you, and we'd like to 
know a little bit about your history. You could start out by 
telling us your background, for example, your parents’ names 
and birthplace and dates, and your siblings. 

You want my background? 

Yes, your background. 

I was born in Sacramento in 1922. I was born in a private 
home because the doctor that delivered me was a woman, 
and they wouldn't let her practice in a regular hospital. Her 


name was Dr. Igo. I lived in Sacramento at 28th and J Streets 


until I was about five because my parents had a dry goods 
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store there. It was at 28th and J where Carrow’s Restaurant is 
now. In about 1919, my parents had bought land out here on 
Eagles Nest Road. My father would go out into the country, 
and sometimes he would stay for several days. He developed 
the farm. My mother would take care of the store. We 
moved out when I was about five, and at that time I had an 
older sister and two brothers. Shortly after we moved out, 
my little brother was born. 

I went to a one-room school house which was Union 
School at the eastern extension of Calvine Road. It is no 
longer there. I also went one year to Elk Grove Grammar 
School, and one year to a one-room school house, Rhoads 
School, on Sheldon-Schoolhouse Road. So actually, | went 
eight years to one-room school houses and one year to the 
school in Elk Grove. Then, when I graduated from the 
eighth grade, I went to Elk Grove High for four years. and at 
that time, many of the students were of Japanese descent. 
They were good students there. We got along quite well. 
You did think it was a little strange. . . not strange, but you 
know, that these kids had to go to school on Saturday. I liked 
them myself because they were studious. They tended to be 
good students and quiet. And I tried to be a good student. 

I graduated in 1940 from Elk Grove High, and then I 


went to UC Berkeley where I studied history and was a 
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biology minor. I took my teacher’s training at UC Berkeley 
and got my first job at Vallejo Junior College. Then I taught 
at a junior high, then I moved to El Cerrito and taught in the 
system for about seven years. Then we moved to Sacramento 
and started building the adobe house. My husband got a job 
in Sacramento as a teacher in the Sacramento Junior College. 
That was 1957 when we moved and established our home 
here in Sacramento and my first son was born. I did not 
work outside the home at that time. I took care of my 
children and worked building the adobe house, and I also 
kept farm records for my brothers who lived up the road. 

Then in 1967, I went back into teaching in the 
Sacramento Schools. I taught one year with the Youth 
Authority, and then I went into the Sacramento School 
system. All told, I taught twenty six years in California. and 
then I retired, and here I am. 

One of the things I do right now that I enjoy doing is, I 
teach at Rhoads School, the little one-room school that I went 
to as a child for one year. They’ve set it up as a living 
program. It’s a special program. The students prepare 
themselves and they come one day to the school dressed up 
in their costumes. They’re pretending it’s 1890 to 1910. And I 


teach them. They enjoy it, and I enjoy it. So that’s what I do 


now. 


YUL 


MARGARET: 


Could you tell us about your parents? Where they came 
from? 
My mother was born in England and she came to this country 
when she was two years old. They landed back East some 
place. I’m sure they saw the Statue of Liberty. My 
grandmother wrote a very descriptive account of her trip to 
the United States. And then they came by train. My 
grandfather was planning to go by boat, across the Panama 
Canal, and come up the coast and go to San Francisco. Oh, 
no. To San Diego. That’s where they were headed. and then 
he decided he didn’t want to be separated from my 
grandmother and their three children at that time. So they 
came across the United States on the train, and she describes 
coming across. They went to San Diego. I suspect they 
bought property sight unseen while they were in England. 
They bought some property in the San Diego area. They had 
to go four miles for water, and they lived in a terrible place. 
More like a hut than a home. 

And so they soon left and moved to San Francisco. 
They were not well-to-do, but my grandfather was very, very 
well educated. He was a shipping clerk in England. And he 
could speak and write in six languages. But he also was an 


extremely stubborn individual. My grandmother was very 


well educated. My great grandfather on the grandmother's 
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side was a lawyer. And I suspect that what the English did 
was that they educated the women in the family, not so they 
could go out and get a job, but so they could be good 
companions for the husbands. In other words, she played the 
piano very well. She could write a beautiful script. She could 
write the script that the records were kept in. You know, 
before they had typewriters, you had to have a certain style of 
handwriting and she could do that beautifully. She worked 
while she was in England. She complained. . . now this was 
before she was married. She complained because she and the 
other women couldn’t go out at noontime and walk along 
the streets. They had to stay within the building where they 
worked, whereas the young men could go out. But, 
somehow it was not considered proper. They were very 
protective. Thank goodness times have changed. I have a 
letter of recommendation from her boss, and he says she was 
right smart with her figures and wrote a capital hand, but 
because of her marriage, she had to stop working. 

My grandmother was twenty years younger than my 
grandfather, and I suspect she talked him into buying some 
land and going to California. She also had hoped to get an 
inheritance from her father, my great grandfather. She wrote 


and said, “Didn't he leave me anything?” And the lawyers or 


whoever wrote back said, “We have no evidence he was your 
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father.” And so she sent the letters that she had from him, 
and they kept them, and she lost all the evidence. 

Anyhow, they went to San Francisco. They were really 
very poor. Fact is, my mother was going to be put into an 
orphanage. In those days, there was nothing to take care of 
people. But some good friends of the family said, “No, no. 
Don’t do that. We'll take care of her.” And in those days, you 
know, they shaved the girls’ heads. Probably was lice, if 
nothing else. So these friends took care of her. I guess things 
straightened out. 

One of the things about my grandfather, for instance, 
he worked for this big lumber company. The boss was trying 
to get this customer to pay the bill. And finally the customer 
came to pay the bill. My grandfather was there, but he 
refused to take the money because he said, “The boss might 
think I was going to abscond with the funds.” And so 
naturally, he lost his job. and he wouldn’t answer the phone 
because he said that was not his duty. He was trained before 
there were telephones in general use. My grandfather was 
born in Prussia. He also got a job in Panama when he was in 
San Francisco. They told him when he got on the boat, 
“Don’t drink the water.” Well, he drank the water, so he 


came back home sick. He returned to the family in San 


Francisco. He didn’t have work because he would do these 
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things. Some place along the line, my grandmother and her 
children moved to Sacramento. I guess they all moved, but 
my grandmother divorced my grandfather. They lived in 
Sacramento in the Oak Park area. It was a farming 
community then, and they had a cow and chickens. It was 
outside the city at that time. 

My grandmother remarried. So my mother then grew 
up in Sacramento. My mother was here during the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire. I can date it back to there. My 
mother worked in a laundry, and then she got a job working 
at Weinstock Lubin. She was what was called “a cash kid.”. 
Apparently she would run from cashier to cashier. Probably 
she was seventeen years old at that time. And she said to 
herself, “Well, if they can start a store, I can start a store.” 
And so I guess she borrowed or somebody loaned her $300.00 
and she started the store at 28th and J when she was eighteen 
years old. 

What was her name then? 

Tiessen was her name. That was her maiden name. The 
store was right on the edge of town. That was the outskirts of 
Sacramento at that time. And she was successful because 
there was a hospital by the name of the White Hospital close 


by. The nurses would come in and buy little things and the 


families of people who were in the hospital would come in 
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and buy little things. She had a dry goods store. In other 
words she sold yardage and thread and some clothing. At 
night she would sew aprons and nightgowns and put 
embroidery patterns on them. They were nice little gifts for 
patients in the hospital or nice little gifts to bring. 

My father came to this country when he was twenty 
years old. He was born in 1890, so he came in 1910. He 
worked right next door, because there was a bakery there at 
28th and J. 

Where did he come from? : | 

My father grew up in a little village called nothalten in 
Alsace. Alsace-Lorraine. In Germany, the eldest son gets the 
farm. My grandparents had vineyards and they were 
winemakers. The eldest brother got the farm, so that meant 
the other sons were trained. One of the brothers was trained 
as a butcher, and my father was trained as a baker. At this 
time Alsace belonged to Germany. The Alsatians kind of 
think of themselves as French. At the time that my father 
was growing up, Alsace belonged to Germany, and German 
was taught in the schools. You could be arrested for speaking 
French. So this is what my father learned of citizen rights in 


Germany. He was a German citizen, but he was not in the 


German Army because he had a hernia. 


MARGARET: 


So he came to this country. I think his passage was paid for 
by the bakery in Sacramento and then he would repay it by 
working. He landed on the East Coast and came across on the 
train. He did not know a word of English. He survived on 
biscuits. They served meals on the train, but he didn’t know 
how to ask for anything and I think he would just say, “The 
same.” And so they would always just give him bread. Some 
people who could speak the language only asked for that 
because they were poor. So he pretty much survived coming 
across the continent on that. 

Then he came to Sacramento. I think the bakery was 
called the Anchor Bakery at 28th and J. I think it belonged to 
Joe Gempsch when my father came over. So he worked in 
the bakery. This was how my mother got to know him. Her 
store and the bakery were very close. She often laughed. She 
apparently lived right there at the store, because she said she 
could hear them talking. She said the language some of 
them used. You know when they talked to her they would be 
so nice, but she knew how they talked when they were 
working. But anyhow, they were married in... Okay, my 
father’s there and my mother already started the store. So 
they married in 1912. 

They had a button making machine. In those days, 


women wore many, many, many buttons, down the sleeve 
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and down the front. They were little cloth covered buttons. 
One of the things they would do after the store was closed 
was they would make buttons. And what my father did 
during the daytime, he’d get on a bicycle and make the 
rounds of various dressmakers. They’d give him an order for 
buttons. And he’d have to be careful that he knew which 
side of the material that you were to use to make the buttons. 
He said the dressmakers always had a little bit of wine hidden 
some place. They always gave him some. Then he would 
deliver them. You know, in those days you couldn’t go to the 
store and buy what my mother called women’s ready-to-wear. 
There were clothes already made up, but it wasn’t a common 
thing. You either made your own clothes or you had a 
dressmaker make them. So part of their business then was 
making buttons, because their store was known as Tiessen 
and Waegell Dry Goods and Buttonworks. So buttonworks 
was a part of their store. 

When the First World War broke out, of course my 
father still didn’t have his citizenship, so he was an enemy 
alien. The women would come into the store, and here was 
this nice young man with a very definite German accent, and 
their sons were having to go over seas, so they were kind of 


indignant. My father was not one to take things like that 


calmly, so he took a job with the Southern Pacific Railroad, in 
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the shop where they made things. So during the war that’s 
where he worked. And he was just like the Japanese 
Americans, those of Japanese descent. This was why my 
family was very sympathetic because he could understand. 
He wasn’t treated well during World War I. For instance, 
some young men his age, whose own parents were German, 
and who were very pro-German because he could understand 
what they said, they would pick on him The young men 
were born here. They were American citizens. And yet he 
was not pro-German. He was pro-French simply because he 
was Alsatian. Plus, when my father married, my grandfather 
wrote him a letter to congratulate him. He couldn’t read the 
letter because my grandfather had been educated when Alsace 
belonged to France. So he wrote in French, and my father 
wrote in German. The father and his son couldn’t even 
correspond. 

Then another time, he was taking a trip to Lake Tahoe 
during the war, driving to Lake Tahoe with his friends, and 
he asked, “What am I supposed to do?” Someone told him, 
“You have to stop at every town and report as you go up to 
Lake Tahoe.” But somebody else said, “No, you don’t have to 
do that. They’re just making trouble for you.” No, it wasn’t 


Tahoe either. Yosemite was where he went. But, what was 


interesting was he said, “You know, you couldn’t see the 
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beautiful trees. You had to walk off, because the roads were 
dirt, and the dust was so bad that everything was covered 
with dust. If you wanted to see the beautiful country, you 
really had to get away from the road because of the dust. 

They had the store until about 1929. My sister was 
born in 1919, and I was born in 1922, and my twin brothers 
were born in 1926. Then we moved out to the ranch. While 
we had the store, my father would drive out to Eagles Nest 
Road where they had property. They actually bought a 
section of land. He would farm. He planted forty acres of 
Kadota figs. He drilled a hole, dynamited and caved in the 
hole, and then planted the forty acres of figs. That's a lot of 
work. Forty acres and every tree was dynamited because of 
the hardpan. He had to break through the hardpan. They 
had a very nice fig orchard, except it was never profitable. For 
a while we sold to Libby’s which is on Stockton Boulevard. 
They would determine the price by culling the percentage 
down to the price that they wanted to pay. My mother said, 
“these figs are good figs.” So one day she purposely culled 
and went through a whole truckload of figs. And then she 
brought them in. So she knew the figs were good. And she 
heard one of the fellows say, “What percentage are we culling 


today?” So you see, they really couldn’t make it. They 


survived, but.... 
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At the same time my parents had sheep. We always had 
some. From the time I could remember, my dad always had 
sheep. And sheep was good because they give you double 
crop--meat and wool. We began to pull away from figs 
because we saw that we weren’t making much on them. 

We had chickens. We had about a thousand laying 
chickens. We sold the eggs. My father always sent my 
mother down to Poultry Producer on Broadway. She’d drive 
the truck. It was a Model-T Ford truck, and she’d go clear 
down. He always sent her down. because the fellows were 
nice and would load the truck for her. If he went down there, 
he’d have to load the truck himself. So we had chickens, and 
then we had cows, milk cows. 

And we had pigs. We had lots of pigs and sold the 
pigs. I remember during the depression, I remember my 
father taking a load of pigs to the market, and saying as he 
took them, “I’m getting less for my pigs than it cost me to 
raise them.” 

We have come to the end of the tape. We will just turn this 


tape Over. 


[End Tape 1, Side 1] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 


YGE 


Tape 1, Side 2. You can continue now. 
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My father was an excellent farmer. There’s no getting around 
this. But you have to get a decent price for your goods. I 
remember he sheared lambs and he said to the man who 
sheared them, “I'll give you the wool for shearing.” But the 
man said, “No, I want to be paid.” You know, they just were 
carrying on a conversation. 

Well, my mother had five children. She worked 
outside with my father. He liked to have her company, if 
nothing else. She thought nothing of going out and helping 
him in the field. She did most of the shopping in town. I 
don’t think my father really liked to do the shopping 
particularly. She kept the books, kept the records. She kind 
of handled the business. She spoke well. My mother spoke 
very, very well. You know, presented herself well. so she 
tended to be the business agent. 

I failed to say what my father’s education was. I guess 
something equivalent to the eighth grade in this country. 
Now my mother’s education was just to the fourth grade. 
And yet, you see, my grandmother was very well educated 
and she taught the children. My mother spoke very precisely 
and very well. And my mother could write well. People 
actually thought my mother was a school teacher because she 


talked so precisely. She talked a little bit like a Bostonian. 


She always told us children, “You don’t say ‘bin’, you say 
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‘bean’ like you've been there. And you don’t say dance, you 
say ‘dahnce’.” 

Anyhow, getting back. My mother was very interested 
in community, in terms of the people. And she always 
wanted to help people, and she was very much into 
education. She would always encourage a young person to go 
to school. And she was always concerned with her own 
children in tems of speaking correctly. Her idea was 
particularly that her two daughters should get well educated. 
When my brothers came along, she wanted them to be 
educated too, but I don’t think she was quite so concerned, 
because I think she felt that they’d make it anyhow, being that 
they were men. She was very concerned that her daughter be 
well educated. 

Another thing my father did when land would come 
up for sale, and sometimes it would come up very, very 
cheap, he would buy it up. So they acquired a fair amount of 
land, and most of the land, I think, they paid under a 
hundred dollars an acre for it. Farming, even today. . . 
farming doesn’t pay so.... 

My mother was very politically inclined. She was very 
much into politics. She was always writing letters to the 


legislators. She’d read the paper, and she’d not like 


something going on, so she’d send off a letter. She’d write 
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long letters. Well, she’d get answers back from them, too. 
They’d send answers. You know, if she thought something 
was going on that she didn’t feel was right, she said 
something about it. In fact one of the things I would like to 
do is to look up her letters to the “Letters to the Editor” in the 
Bee. I know there were a fair number of letters that she 
wrote. And I would like to look them up, just as a part of 
family history, if nothing else. She always signed her name 
so I can always find them. She always signed them Margaret 
F. Waegell. We always said, “Mom, why don’t you get a nom 
de plume? We're tired of this.” You know her letters 
because they were often rather radical, ina way. Well, I’m 
sure there is a letter about the Americans of Japanese descent. 
I'm sure there is a letter in there saying, “How can you do this 
to American citizens?” And there is probably more. I'll have 
to look. It takes time. You have to go through each paper. 

And you know, she was concerned about the way the 
blacks were being treated. My mother was considered a 
communist. People who have ideas and are outspoken tend 
to be labeled by some name, and she was labeled a 
communist. And even I, as a young person going to school, 


there was a little bit of this, you know that somehow we 


weren't quite up, because of my mother. . . And as J said, we 
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said, “Why do you have to use your name?” Because we 
would get a kind of. . . we didn’t know what was going on. 

Anyhow, my parents farmed and I don’t remember the 
years when they. .. my parents farmed until their deaths. 
Well, my brothers. . . toward the last, my three brothers took 
over. And my sister and I both went to the University of 
California at Berkeley. My twin brothers, after high school, 
one of them, my brother George, preferred to travel, so he did 
a fair amount of traveling. 

Was it for pleasure? 

Well, kind of pleasure and kind of with an education, too, a 
little bit. He traveled in Mexico and in Canada, too. My 
youngest brother went to Davis and graduated. One of the 
reasons that it was a little bit discouraging for my brothers in 
their schooling was that my father, particularly during the 
war, wanted them to stay home to help on the farm. They 
missed a lot of school that way, so it was hard on them. So I 
can see why perhaps. .. And my mother, I guess my mother 
didn’t fight so diligently for them as she did for her 
daughters. Growing up on the farm, my parents kind of set it 
for the family, or let’s say farmers who you might say had 
operations as large as what my family’s operation was, tended 


to rely on hired help, or anyhow, they didn’t. .. We had like a 


family farm out there. We had like a couple of cows, and my 
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sister and I had to milk the cows. And my father always had 
a very good vegetable garden; so we grew our own vegetables, 
and we killed our own meat. So, during the depression, we 
never went hungry. We as children, didn’t realize there was 
a depression going on, because even though we didn’t... My 
sister always said she only had two dresses when she was 
going to high school. You know, chances are she did. Two 
dresses all the way through high school. We didn’t feel it. 
Let’s say, we didn’t go hungry. 

I remember the depression, I remember seeing a 
woman in a Model T like a touring car. No tires on the car. ~ 
It was just running on the rim. I think she had about five 
little kids. Even I as a little child. ... And I remember 
another time a couple coming up asking for food, and my 
mother asked the, “Where are you going?” “We don’t know 
where we're going.” They slept on the lawn that night, and 
then they just went on. I remember that. And I remember 
my parents kind of talking. I remember when the banks were 
all closed. and I know my parents kept going down to the 
mailbox worrying about it. And then, of course, the crash 
came. There was family problems between relatives because 


of money matters due to the depression, and everybody 


losing everything. 
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You said religious. My parents. . . . I object to somebody who 
says I'm not religious because I do not go to church. I think of 
religion as being a good person, doing what's right and fine, 
and not to do mean things. And so if and when I go to 
church, I go to the Unitarian Church. And that was the same 
as my parents, although my father was raised a very strict 
Catholic in the old country, and my grandmother went to 
mass every morning. I think the family even in the old 
country. . . the children were breaking away from their 
religion. They followed anyhow, because my grandfather 
said to my father, “Just go, and don’t get your mother all riled 
up.” You know, just go along with it, because when he came 
to this country, he could tell stories about the church. The 
church. . . the priest did things that weren’t appropriate, and I 
guess I don’t want to get into that. One time a girl did 
something the priest didn’t like, and he threw a big ring of 
keys in her face. Apparently he hurt her badly, so the other 
villagers put a kerosene lamp over the door. . . no, no, a 
bucket of kerosene over the door, so when the priest went 
through the door, he would be carrying a lamp. But 
somebody warned him. You see, there was a lot of. . . the 
church did things the people didn’t like and so it drove them 


away from the church. Anyhow I’ve told you about my 


parents. I think I’ve told about a lot of things. 
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Yes, you have. Do you remember where you were when you 
heard that World War II broke out? Do you remember that 
day? 
No, wait a minute. I have to think. 
Sunday. 
You mean Pearl Harbor. See, as I told you, the world, as far as 
] was concerned, was in a muddle with the Spanish Civil 
War. That upset me. And after that when Germany and Italy 
were going in there and taking sides, that upset me. So | 
after that, since nobody came over and literally was fighting 
right here in this country, it just kind of fell into the 
background. I was in college then. I remember the 
announcement and the headlines. It didn’t strike me 
personally. It was just like all these others, like the Iranian 
War, Iran and all that. That's terrible what’s going on over 
there. And yet, you know, it’s over there, and somehow it’s 
NO. 
So you weren’t aware how the other people in the 
community felt, too? 
Well, I was away at school. I was at Berkeley. I don’t know. I 
think I was just running around in the crowd. 
Well, you were busy studying. 


I was busy studying. Now my parents were very much 


concerned about it. I do remember things after the war got 
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under way. I tend to remember the not-so-nice things. For 
instance, I had a boy friend of Japanese descent and he was 
shipped out to Tanforan. He wanted a copy of the 
Constitution, so I went to the store and bought a cheap little 
book that had a copy. Do you know that they wouldn’t let 
that copy of the Constitution be given to him? I brought it to 
him. “Oh, no. We can’t let him have it.” He had some 
possessions and he said to get them. I went to the police 
station to get them, and the policeman was really gruff. And 
then he took a second look. I guess he thought I was 
Japanese. I didn’t back off, and I just stood there and didn’t Jet 
him faze me. and then he started being very polite. Then I 
wondered what was going on in his mind. Well, maybe he 
was thinking, “Well, she was coming to get that stuff, that 
she was probably friendly with those people.” Perhaps that’s 
what he was thinking. That’s why he treated me kind of, you 
know. But, anyhow, I picked up the things. 

I had this friend Roy Suyemoto. I don’t know what's 
happened to him. I know Roy became a doctor and he lived 
back East. Although I corresponded with him for a while, I 
don’t know where he lives. The story of Roy was that he left 
Elk Grove before the war started, and he lived in the Bay 


Area. And I was going to UC Berkeley. Then the war came. 


He was in Utah--in the military, in uniform. He was a lab 
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technician, and he said, “I’m going to come to Berkeley and 
visit you and other friends.” and I wrote back, and I said, 
“Roy, you can’t do that. I see all these signs around here 
about the Japanese. You'd better ask your commanding 
officer. Ask somebody. I don’t think you can.” So he asked 
and they said, “Yes, you can go.” I don’t think they knew 
what was going on, on the Pacific Coast. Anyhow, he came, 
and was visiting me and his friends around Berkeley, in his 
uniform. And then one day, maybe the day after he came, or 
two days after, a policeman came up to me and said, “Do you 
know where Roy is?” And I said, “No, he’s around here 
someplace.” I think I was able to say where he might be.. And 
when they came to Roy, they took him in. I don’t know if 
they handcuffed him or not, but they sent him back to Utah, 
just like a criminal. And here he was in uniform. He was 
the most loyal and dutiful. . . It really hurt his feelings to be 
treated that way. To treat people that way. It’s like a 
contradiction. You want them to serve the country, and yet 
somehow. . . I don’t know. 

And another thing happened here on Mack Road. 
There used to be a Burma Shave sign. There was one that 
came out that said, “Slap the Japs with iron scraps.” There 


were some young fellow that got hold of it. They knew that » 


we were not antagonistic to the Japanese Americans and their 
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parents. These young fellows got these signs and were going 
to tack them along the fence posts on Eagles Nest Road. My 
brothers happened to be sitting there cleaning their twenty- 
twos. They saw these people and kind of leisurely sent some 
shots down in their direction. These people really packed up 
and left. My brothers saw what they were doing. They saw 
those signs. I don’t think they ever really got them up. I 
think we got the reputation around the community: You'd 
better leave the Waegells alone! When the war first borke 
out. . . first the women and children were sent off. I know 
my mother went down to Elk Grove and saw the families off 
and talked to them. There was nothing much she could do, 
except maybe be sympathetic. The men stayed behind to 
finish up whatever they could do. And I know there was talk 
of “line ‘em up and shoot ‘em.” JI know the men were fearful 
of staying in their homes at night. So I know several of them 
came and stayed with my folks. Just because they really were 
afraid that some of these loyal, honorable Americans would 
do something awful. So you can see, my parents treated | 
them decently. 

Another thing that happened: the people in the Florin 
community took their possessions like guns, camera, and 


stuff, and stored them. The officials in the community said, 


“Bring them here, and we'll take care of them.” Then they 
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took the guns and passed them out among themselves. So 
they weren't there when the Japanese wanted them back. 
These were the pillars of our society! You know, this is what 
gets you. 

Another thing that happened: this friend’s parents 
were born in Japan, were elderly people, and couldn't speak 
the language. So my mother made arrangements that they 
would stay at our house for awhile (after they left the 
internment camp.) So they came. My mother and I just 
picked them up, and their baggage was coming, so my mother 
went in to pick up their baggage. She went in to get it, and 
the baggage people said, “Well, it would cost so much 
money.” And my mother knew there was no charge. The 
baggage was to be sent from the camp to the people without 
any charge. If this little Japanese couple had gone in and the 
baggage company said that, they would have paid it, because 
for one thing, they would have been a little bit fearful, and 
another thing was that they might have thought that, well, 
we didn’t understand. But you see, my mother knew. You 
see it’s these little things that were just mean. 

Let’s see, what do I remember, thinking back as a child? 
I always remember the farms, beautiful vineyards, the 


strawberries, and the manner in which the Japanese 


Americans treated their parents. And I always remember the 
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women in particular. Well, the men, too. The women with 
their little white bonnets, bent over the strawberries. We 
didn’t always understand the customs of the Japanese too 
well. You could pretty much tell a Japanese home because 
they always had a bathhouse behind. We didn’t understand 
the pattern of how they bathed themselves. All we knew is 
that the father bathed first, and then the children, and then 
the mother. We didn’t realize they scrubbed themselves first 
and the water was really very clean. 

I didn’t think that the general community behaved too 
well. A lot of people didn’t know what was going on. These » 
things just take place. My mother was the kind that made it a 
point to find out. A lot of people did not come back into the 
community. They were scattered all over. Perhaps it was 
good for them. It gave them chances to do other things. 

They got away from farming. Farming is hard work. 

Brian is a good friend of my brothers. He mentioned 
one particular incident when the kids on the bus hit him He 
would always sit with my brothers. But some of the other 
kids were not friendly. My brothers and he were friends, 
because we, as a family weren't prejudiced against other 
people. It was a case of “what kind of person are you?” I 


went to Union School with the Tsuchiya family. There were 


three in that family: Tom, Alice, and George. I remember 
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Tom because he would always say, “Boys are better than 
girls.” This would really bug my girl friend and me. He was 
quick, and old enough. He was probably my age. He was 
small, but he was very quick. So my girl friend and I would 
chase him, I’d chase him for awhile, and then when I got 
tired, she’d chase him. So, we'd finally catch up with him 
and we’d sit on him. Poor kid! I actually think he got a big 
kick out of it. I think he liked it, the fact that we paid 
attention to him. And his brother George was very quiet. | 
don’t know what happened to that family. They moved 
away. | think that the other students of Japanese descent 
realized that I was always friendly with them, and they were 
friendly with me. We lived out here and we were very 
isolated. So in a sense I never really had friends in high 
school. I visited this one friend who lived many miles away ° 
from here. So her mother would come and get me, or my 
mother would bring me. So I didn’t have a chance to have 
close friends. Anyhow, I survived. Post war, I believe I 
taught, and taught, and taught. 
You weren't here when war was all over? 
When the war was all over, I was married, but I lived in the 


Bay Area. I din’t come back to this community until 1957. 


During the war, I was going to school. In ‘47, I married and 
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then in ‘53, I came back. I’d come home on weekends so | 
kind of knew. 

Yur. We're just about at the end of this tape. 

MARGARET: So don’t you think that’s about enough? 

YUI: I do have to wind up a little bit. Henry Yui, my husband is 
here with me. ... 

[The recording ended abruptly at this point. I listened further, but there were 


no additional sounds. ] 


[End Tape 1, Side 2] 
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INTERVIEW OF GEORGE WAEGELL 


[Session 1, February 24, 1994] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 1] 


HATANO: This is an interview for the Florin JACL Oral History Project, in 


conjunction with the California State University of Sacramento, 
February 24, 1994. I am Violet Hatano, Interviewer. | 

This interview is with George Waegell, brother of 
Margaret Waegell, who was interviewed in May of ‘91 by Mrs. 
Yui. We are sitting in George’s kitchen at 7700 Eagles Nest Road, 
Sacramento, California, 95830. 

George, it’s nice to see you again. (I met him at Florin 
JACL’s “Day of Remembrance” evening program, February 5, 
1994.) We thank you for taking time out from your very busy 
schedule even though you are retired now. We wonder how we 
had time to work before. Please begin by giving a brief family 
background--your siblings and position in your family and your 


parents’ names. 


GEORGE WAEGELL: Iam the third child of Henri and Margaret Waegell. 


And | have an identical twin brother, James Victor Waegell. My 
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parents were Margaret F. Tiessen and my father was Henri 
Joseph Francois Waegell. My mother came from London, 
England, and my father came from Nothalten in Alsace Lorraine 
which is now part of France. It was part of Germany at that time 
when he was born. My mother founded a dry goods store at 28th 
and J and she was a farm-wife. My father was a wine maker and 
baker, and worked in the S.P. (Southern Pacific) shops, and a 
farmer, and okay? 

And you had another brother didn’t you? 

Oh, yes. My older sister is Grace Georgette Waegell. She was 
born April 4, 1919. My older, next oldest sister was Margaret 
Grant Waegell. She was born March 10, 1922. I am Henri 
George. I was born August 26, 1926 with my twin brother, James 
Victor, born August 26, 1926. And then I have a younger 
brother, Jack Eugene, born April 7, 1928. 

Can you kind of go way, way back into your early years, and tell 
us something that you could recall from the very, very earliest 
years? 

From the earliest years. I could remember going to Fred Buell’s 
Grocery Store where the Why Not Club is now in Sheldon, and 
my mother taking me down there. And I could remember going 
to the doctor and the doctor’s name was. . . .Yeah, what the devil 


was. . . I'll think about that in a while, in Elk Grove, and driving 


down in a model-T truck. (The doctor’s name was Beatty.) 
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About how old do you think you were? 

I was probably about five. I guess in that period of time. 

How about family incidences that you could recall? 

Way back when? 

Way back. They say even preschool. 

Even preschool. I could remember a shed we had, south of this 
house, burning, and that was when I was quite small, quite an 
interesting experience. And I remember that my parents 
thought I was lost, and we had a reservoir outside the house, 
and they were sure I was drowned or something like this, and 
they were looking all over the ranch for me. It was quite a stir, 
and I was asleep in the house. [Laughter] 

How about your relationship with your siblings? 

Let’s see, where the hell. Well, we went to Union School. Most 
of my schooling was in Union School and we used to walk to 
school from here. And Union School was off the end of Calvine 
Road. 

So, about how many miles would you say that might be? 

Oh, I don’t know. Three miles, I guess. IJ’ll be hanged if I know. 
And we also walked to Rhoads School which is over the hill, 
you know, a couple of miles. And my sister also apparently rode 
a horse to Union School, I think. I never did ride a horse. 


And were there other families around with children, and you 


walked with them, too? 
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Yes. We used to go to school with the Audisio brothers; and let’s 
see, Philip Gonzales was in Union School; Alice Tsuchida was in 
Union School; let’s see, George Tsuchida was in Union School; 
let’s see, who else. I know Hope, Hope (Olivera), Carol Riley, 
Donna Riley, and let’s see. These were kids who went to that 
school. 
Were there any Japanese families living around you? Your 
neighbors? 
Frank Umeda was probably the closest, and then I knew Akira 
Brian Mizoguchi, and I knew him. I went to high school with 
him. He was a sophomore in high school, and we rode the bus 
together to Elk Grove High School. And anyway he was 
evacuated in ‘42, and then when he came back I saw him quite a 
bit. And then he started farming there and then he moved over 
to Davis and farmed on a large scale over there. He’s now 
retired. 
Are there other friends that you could remember from way back 
you now see or have contact with? 
Well, I have contact with Mizoguchis all the time, and as far as 
Japanese go, Frank Umeda was, you know, was a close neighbor. 
And I mean we went by him all the time, and so we knew him, 
he and Minnie. They were so of old time, you know, they go 


back in to my history. And I don’t know what's happened to the 


Japanese kids I went to school with--to Union School with. 
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Tsuchida, I don’t know, you know, whatever happened to them. 
But anyway... 
Let's get back to your family again. Do you recall your 
grandparents at all? 
No, no. 
Because they were in Europe and. . . 
They were in Europe and they were, they were sort of before my 
time. But, I had visited the village where my father was born 
and the house that he was born and raised in is still there. The 
church he went to, the school he went to, the graveyard where 
his, my relatives were buried is still there. And the town is, 
basically is, it’s Nothalten in Alsace-Lorraine in France, and it 
was virtually not changed. Its’s on the Rue de Vin. It’s on the 
wine route, you know, of France. It’s a touristy kind of place. 
People travel out there to do their thing, I guess. But it’s 
basically unchanged. 
Were you able to visit any of your relatives? 
Yes, I visited cousins of my father and they have a restaurant. 
One has a restaurant, and one has a winery in that village. He 
makes wine, and he sells wine. 
That was the first time you knew of them or. . . 
That's the first time I had, you know. . . 


Met them. 
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Met them. I knew of them, but that was the first time I had met 
them. I had. . .my father’s cousin. . .my father’s cousin. . .let’s 
see, my father’s. . .oh, God [inaudible] he was a cousin, no, he’s 
my cousin. My cousin and his name is. . yeah, Edmund. And 
Edmund is, was eighty years old, and he came over here. This 
was two years ago and he visited us. We visited him. He was on 
a tour, a trip, a vacation kind of thing and we went to San 
Francisco and we visited with him, and that was very nice. I 
didn’t know much about him or anything, but it was very nice to 
meet a cousin. He is my cousin. 
Did you notice the family resemblance? 
Yes, yes. He looks very much like me. And he spoke no 
English. He spoke only French, but. . . . 
Were you able to speak French? Did you understand. . . 
No, no, but I had a, we had a relative with us who spoke French. 
And he said that he would have probably learned English, but 
when he grew up, he studied Greek and Latin. And he never 
studied. . .you know, that’s what they studied in the good old 
days apparently. So he could have conversed in Greek or Latin. 
You know, I think it would have been interesting if he had come 
and visited you at your home here and see the wide. . . 


Yes, yes. 


The wide acreage you have here. 
bd 
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Yes, yes. His, my father’s brother Achille came over with his 
wife and one of their children and this was probably twenty years 
ago or some. I'll be hanged if I know, but they did come over 
and visit, and so it was very nice to see them and my father’s 
brother looked very much like my father. There’s quite a 
resemblance. 

Can you recall what your father’s and mother’s characteristics 
were, or some funny incident about them, their personalities? 
My father was, spoke German, and he didn’t speak it around the 
house. So we never heard him speak German here. . .to speak at 
all, but he knew German. But it was sort of kicked out of him 
during World War I, because he was fresh in the country. I don’t 
know when he came exactly, but he was, you know, eighteen 
years old when he came over with two hundred dollars in his 
pocket. And there was some time, you know, prior to World 
War, probably around 1910, I don’t know somewhere around 
the, he experienced a fair amount of hostility because he spoke, 
he always spoke English with a. . .he spoke perfect English, but 
he had an accent, and he had. . .his grammar was much better 
than many of the native sons running around the country. But 
he just had that, that accent. It was always, you know, Paper was 


“pepper”, and this kind of stuff. 


Where did he learn his English? Was it formal education? 
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He learned. . .he picked it up here. He came here and worked as 
a baker, and then he worked in the S.P. (Southern Pacific) shops. 
Then he did various. . . .They had apprentice kind of things in 
the S.P. shops, and a lot of foreign people coming here, I think, 
would graduate through these various jobs doing different 
things on a railroad, manufacturing railroad parts or whatever 
they did. And so he, he told them you know, doing various jobs 
in the S.P. shops. And then he married my mother. And my 
mother had come here with her parents when she was three 
years old. She came across the southern part of the United States 
or someplace, I don’t know, on a train or somehow. And she - 
landed in San Diego, as I gather, and then they apparently 
purchased some land there in San Diego while they were in 
England. Anyway, she came there with her family and then she 
moved north to San Francisco. She basically grew up in San 
Francisco and she knew San Francisco like a book. She, you 
know, getting around the city, she was very good at that. And 
she worked there when she was very young, I gathered. 
Delivering dresses was one of her jobs, and working in a 
cannery, I think. She had a third grade, fourth grade education 
and she spoke English like no English professor I’ve ever met. I 
mean, she had a joy in the language, in the English language. 


She saw the humor in the. . .and she was able to play with it, and 


make the language come alive, you know, one of those things I 
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should of inherited from her in a way, a little bit, and I wished 
I'd inherited more, but she did have a way with the English 
language. And she was always in the dictionary and this kind of 
stuff. And I think that’s where I got my love of Shakespeare, a 
little bit. 

Margaret was saying that actually her mother would be the 
person to interview because she could recall. . . 

res, 

She was the doer. 

Yes, yes, yes. 

Especially with the Japanese. 

Yes, she was, yes, yes. My father was timid, you know. “Don’t 
rock the boat.” But this was the way the Japanese were, “Don’t 
rock the boat.” I mean go with the evacuation, say nothing, go 
do your thing, you know. Do things the way they’re, you’re told; 
and my mother, you know, saw this as a constitutional kind of 
thing. That it was wrong to put people in prison for, you know, 
for having slant eyes. And she was quite outspoken about it. 
And I was quite vehement in high school about it, too. I had a 
number of Japanese friends when I was going to high school and 
they were all shipped off one day in 1942 at the train station in 
Elk Grove, on the south side of the tracks, on the south side of 


Elk Grove Boulevard. And I remember seeing them off, and 


seeing soldiers with guns and those funny tin helmets. And 
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people there with their luggage, standing around getting ready to 
board the train. And there were several hundred people looked 
like, to me, as I remember. My two brothers and my mother was 
there, and I think I didn’t see any of my other non-Japanese 
schoolmates there. They may have been there, but I didn’t see 
any. 

Well, let’s get back to your high school years. Do you recall any 
particular subject area or activities that you particularly excelled 
in or liked to participarte in? 

I don’t know. I liked English. I had a school teacher in high 
school in my first year I was in X1 English class with Wataru 
Goishi and Kay Kishaba, among others, and Wataru’s feet never 
touched the floor. 

Wataru really is one of our relatives. 

You? [in astonishment] 

He’s in Livermore. 

You were? [still in disbelief! ] 

My husband’s family. 

He’s from your family? 

My husband’s sister is married to Wat's brother. 

You, know ‘cuz I never located him. He gave no phone number. 
Some of these guys, you know. . .Kenneth Hori, I talked to him. 


He’s down in the valley and some of the kids I went to school 


with. I told them, you know, I could get a phone number from 
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you or someplace I got a phone number, but with Wataru, I 
never got a, couldn’t. . . 
Well, I do have his phone number. It’s at home. 
I would, because he, when he left he gave me the. . .he was 
making a model airplane. We were in a model airplane 
building club, kind of thing, and he was, he made the wheels, 
the wheels and the nacelles over the wheels. Wheel covers of 
this little mono airplane like he was building , and he gave this 
stuff to me, and I had kept it here, and kept it here, and kept it 
here, and eventually it got thrown out. 
I believe he’s a nuclear. . . 
Yes, he is, yes. He ought to be. 
Scientist. 
He was, he was very, very bright. 
Right. He’s retired now, but he was working at Livermore for a 
number of years. 
Yes, yes, I sort of gathered that he was. 
Kay Kishaba I see. 
You see him? 
Oh, who? Oh, I’m sorry, then it would be her brother. 
Yeah, yeah, yeah, but did you know him? A Kishaba? Because I 
don’t know where he disappeared to. 


There’s a Kishaba. . -her mother is at the Asian Nursing Home, 


and the daughter comes to visit. So I see her there. 
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‘Cuz Kay, I'd be interested in. 
All right, I’ll see how they’re all connected. 
And Wataru. I'd like to talk to him. 
He comes in to Sacramento from time to time. 
Oh, oh, oh. 
He’s got relatives here. This is all very interesting. How about 
sportswise? 
Non-athletic. The coach. . .is that thing on? 
Yes. 
Oh, the coach, when he saw the three Waegells, we all went in 
together, the three brothers. And anyway, he thought, oh, he 
had a basketball team ‘cuz we were all six feet tall or there abouts. 
And he didn’t realize that the whole bunch of us were spastic as 
far as athletics--had very little athletic skills. We may have been 
muscle bound because we spent a lot of time working on the 
farm, and we missed school working on the farm. We stayed 
out of school in high school working on the farm, and so the 
coach I guess was a little disappointed that we didn’t get a whole 
bunch of athletes, but anyway. . . 
Can you recall any honors or awards? 
Oh, oh, no-o-o. I got an A in music, playing the viola. 
[Laughter] 
That was my next subject. 


What? 
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Music. And you would be interested to know that I also played 
the viola. . . 
Oh, yeah? 
In high school. I learned to play, and I was in the orchestra, but I 
didn’t think I was. . . 
You were, in Elk Grove High? 
No, I was raised in Salinas, and I don’t think could play three 
notes now. 
Well, okay, you and I. . . .I found out that I had very little talent 
and I played the violin in grammar school then with John 
Dotzel, he was the teacher. And then I went to Elk Grove High 
and Forrest Honald, I believe, was the music teacher. He was 
quite encouraging and you know, this kind of stuff, but I don’t 
think I had the skill to do, to make it on the stringed instrument, 
and so I decided later in life I should marry one, and I married 
my wife, Judith who was a very talented symphonic musician, a 
cellist, and so that’s the way I got through the music department. 
[Laughter] 
[Laughter] How about recalling any fads of your day. 
Fads. .. 
The type of things you. . . 
Cords, cords were the fads when I went to high school, and that 


means any corduroy pants. That was the fad that I remember, 


and eating Eskimo Pies. I remember I used to share Eskimo Pies 
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with Norman Yasui. He’d buy one day, and I’d buy the next. 
[Laughter] 

And did you go to the Saturday movies or do anything in town? 
Well, I could remember going to the Alhambra Theatre and 
probably seeing my first movie. And I think it was something 
“Melissa” or something like that, about some little girl and that’s 
all I remember, but it was at the Alhambra. 

And how did you get there, because it’s quite a distance from 
your farmhouse here. 

Yeah, but we had transport. . .we had cars at that time. . .my 
parents, their earliest car | remember was my parents’ when I 
went to the Sheldon, to Fred Buell’s store in Sheldon. I went in 
a ‘29, I think, Dodge Touring car with iron wheels. That's solid 
iron wheels that was. . .not solid. It had tires on it, but the rim, 
the spokes, it didn’t have spokes. It had just a flat plate like, and 
] remember it was a Dodge, and that’s what I remember about it. 
And then, oh. . .before that my father had a Model-T truck 
because I could remember going down to Elk Grove to the doctor 
on that, in that Model-T truck. And the floorboard was missing 
on the upper part of the floorboard, and I could remember 
burning my feet on the exhaust pipe ‘cuz that was just right 


under there. I think that’s why I probably remember that 


incident. [Laughter] 
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It probably was like an all day affair to just go into town to see a 
movie. 
Well, it wasn’t, ‘cuz we had cars and the roads weren’t good. 
I know, so you’re only going like thirty miles an hour, probably 
instead of sixty. 
Yeah, yeah, and we didn’t do it that often, you know. But I can 
recall this--talking to my uncle, Jimmy Quinn in the picture 
here. (Center wearing a black vest) [Points to a class picture] He 
was my mother’s brother-in-law. He married my mother’s sister 
Louisa, and they lived on a farm up east of, east end of Douglas 
Road, on Grant Line Road. Anyway, they used to go to town 7 
from there and it. . .they’d go in and stay overnight. They’d go in 
on a wagon and they’d come home the next day by wagon. 
They'd stay overnight in town, and then come back by wagon. 
That was the good old days. 
At our church (Sacramento Buddhist Church), we have a Quinn 
Street. Could that be the same Quinn family, by any chance? 
I don’t think so. I don’t think so. 
Can you recall any humorous experiences or pranks or anything 
that you might have done? 
I can remember BB gun fights when we were. . .I’d go down to 
the river with the Audisios. .. .We didn’t do it very often. We 


did it a couple of times or something. We’d go down the 


Cosumnes River and they were great at pitch forking salmon out 
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of the Cosumnes River and avoiding the game warden at the 
same time. Anyway we went with them, and we tried to spear 
salmon. I don’t know if we got anything or not. And then ] 
could remember having gun battles with them with BB guns, 
which was pretty dangerous. [Chuckles] I’d be horrified, but the 
BB guns weren’t that powerful, and we weren’t very good shots. 
And what else. 

We haven't really talked about your own family, and how you 
might have disciplined them, and how you were. . . 

My own family. . . 

Your children. 

My children? 

Les. 

I have two step children and they are now thirty five and thirty 
seven, I guess. David is the oldest. He’s an electrical engineer. ° 
He works at McClellan. And Dawn Marie is, I guess, thirty five, 
and she is not married and she works for the U.S. government 
on Camp Pendleton. She has charge of the Range management 
of the farming operations. There’s a large truck farming 
operation s on Camp Pendleton and she sort of oversees that-- 
that they don’t, you know, over pump the ground water, or that 
they don’t. . .or they pay the rent on time or all this kind of stuff. 


And they also have livestock, you know sheep and cattle 


operations on Camp Pendleton, and she sort of oversees that 
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they not over, you know, stocking the land and stuff like that. 
She also got a Master’s degree from San Diego State on a project 
to plant an oak tree project. On Engelman Oaks. She’s done a 
project on a reforestation of that area with the Engelman Oaks. 
Anyway, then my, our baby, our only, Judy and my only child is 
Rebecca, and she graduated from UC Davis. From Sierra 
Enterprise School, then she went to Elk Grove--yeah, the old Elk 
Grove High School--where she was. . . .That is now a junior 
high, and she graduated from there and then she went to Elk 
Grove High, and she graduated front there, and then she went to 
UC Davis and got a degree in Marine Zoology. She worked at 
the Bodega Bay. UC has a research station at Bodega Bay. She 
worked there. She worked at the Marine Mammal Center in 
Sausalito, and she worked at the Raptor Center at UC Davis. She 
worked at the Primate Center on UC Davis with Aids monkeys, 
you know, doing the Aids research. And then she worked on. . 
-she got very interested in sailing and she worked on the 
“Californian” which is the tall ship of the state of Californa. It’s 
a 1840 Revenue Cutter. It’s a copy of a 1840 Revenue Cutter, and 
it was built in ‘83, or I don’t know, sometime back there. She 
had sailed that to Hawaii and to Vancouver, and then she 
worked on “The Westward” out of Woods Hole and sailed on 


the Caribbean on two or three trips on training on a ship that 


trained students in marine sciences and things like this and 
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And now she is on the “Pride of Baltimore II”, and she sailed to 
Louisiana and Texas and Florida and then out to St. Thomas and 
then Puerto Rico and right now she is on her way to Venezuela 
and Colombia and then Panama and then Hawaii and then 
Alaska and she will leave the ship in Alaska, I think. 


Wow! 


[End Tape 1, Side 1] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 
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She’s a first rate mechanic. She drove a versatile tractor on the 
ranch. She drove a combine. She started combining when she 
was eleven years old. I had her out on a Clover combine and 
she’s always been very mechanical, very conscientious about 
what she’s doing. I had great confidence in her ability to do 
anything. She put a clutch in her Toyota herself. A car blew a 
clutch, and I told her to take it to Roy Joeger over Florin, and 
then she said, “No, I’ll do it.” She pulled the engine out and put 
the clutch in and put it back in. It runs fine. And she has a 
Volkswagon bus with a Porsche engine in it. And when she was 
driving it back East to Canada out some place up in Canada, it 
blew a. . .one cylinder went haywire. And they drove it a 
thousand miles on three cylinders. When she got to Boston, she 


pulled the engine out and rebuilt it and stuck it back in. And 


then she took off for the “Pride of Baltimore II” to go sailing. 
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HATANO: My goodness, how accomplished. What an accomplished 
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person. We didn’t touch on what you did during the war years. 
World War I. 

World War II. I was 2C, which was agricultural deferment. Jim 
was, we both were twins, so Jim came up the same time, and Jim 
went in the military and I stayed on the farm as a 2C. And then 
they wanted me, then that was to have the induction. And then 
in 1951, I was twenty six, I think, and they wanted me for the 
Korean War. | told them I would not serve, and I refused 
induction. I told the US Marshal where I would be, and if he 
wanted me to come and get me, and I would be there. Anyway, 
they took me to court in Sacramento in the Federal District or 
something. There was Judge Murphy. He was from San 
Francisco. I had an attorney by the name. . . his law firm was 
O’Hara and Zarrick, and I think Mr. O’Hara represented me. My 
reason for not going was that there was a contradiction. We 
were supporting. . . this was 1951. We were supporting the 
French in Vietnam, and I told them that this is a foreign power 
wanting to take over a country it has no business in. Just 
because they had a long history of owning that country, it doesn’t 
mean they the right to come back after World War II and retake 


it. And at the same time my country is telling me it’s wrong for 


North Koreans to come down and raise hell in South Korea. 
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There’s a contradiction here. I never bought it, and I never 
bought the domino theory that the Chinese were going to come 
into any place. They’ve got enough problems of their own and 
history has shown that they. . .that these enemies like Vietnam 
has. . . .It has remained a distinct culture and ethnic group for 
thousands of years. And I don’t think the Chinese were going to 
be taking that over in any short time, anyway. But, I sort of look 
on myself as one of the first protesters of the Vietnam War in 
the State of California, and I’m rather proud of that. 
So then, what was the outcome of this court? 
Well, since the federal government has all the aces, they said 
three years in McNeil Island Federal Penitentiary and I did. I 
served nineteen months of that, which is high time for 
conscientious objectors up there. People would come in with 
five years and $10,000 fine, but they would. . .they were religious 
groups, such as Jehovah’s Witness, and they would go out right 
away. They would do six months and go out right away. But 
mine was more a political, philosophical kind of a difference 
than a religious one, and so I did sort of high time for that 
particular, you know, whatever you call it. Anyway, I served 
nineteen months and I served three months, I think, in 3 West 
in Sacramento County jail in the Federal tank, I think it was. I 


was on the third floor and I could see people down on the. . 


-working in offices and stuff out of my barred-cage window, you 
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know. I could see the police bringing alcoholic-types in and you 
could hear them. I could hear them. Their heads hitting the 
pavement when they fell down because they were bombed, and 
you could hear them up in 3 West. But, anyway, the food in the 
jail was bad. It was baloney and beans and the big deal was an 
onion. . .| mean that was a vegetable, you know, that was great. 
The people were nice and you go into a jail cell you see all these 
people walking around, you wonder what the hell is going on. 
There’s very little room. There’s a line of cells, I don’t know, 
eight cells or something like that, and there’s a corridor that was 
6° wide in front of those cells. Anyway, you come in and you see 
these people marching back and forth down this corridor, and 


you wonder what the hell is going on. _ But a lion does that 


when you cage him. He walks back and forth, back and forth. 


Well, that’s when you get exercise. Then they played cards. And 
I was never a card player and that cured me forever. We used to 
play poker and sit in that cell in that hallway there, playing 
poker and God, that cured me of cards. [Laughter] 

I imagine you related quite a bit to Gordon Hirabayashi’s talk 
then. (He was the speaker at the Florin JACL’s “Day of 
Remembrance” program on February 5, 1994. He had been 


imprisoned for non-compliance of the curfew and evacuation 


orders during World War II.) 
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Yes, yes, oh yes, I did. I told him that we both have a number at 
Uncle Sam’s Academy at McNeil Island. He has a McNeil Island 
number that was earlier than mine. Mine was MC 4721, and his 
was earlier than that, as I gathered. It would be, it would have to 
be. I don’t know how much time he did up there. He said, I 
think, but I can’t recall. 
Did you talk to him after his talk? 
Yes, yes. I met him and I talked to him a little bit. But that’s 
what I told him. I said, “We both have a number.” | respect him 
for that, you know. I think seeing the constitutionality of what 
happened to the Japanese, I think was very important. Too 
many people turned their back on that and said, you know. 
There's lot of patriotism and hysteria, and you name it, going 
around. So most people just keep quiet, say nothing, and do 
nothing, but in the meantime the Constitution gets violated and 
people get unjustly treated. And I think, you know, when you 
Say you're fighting for democracy, I think you have to mean it. 
And you should be supporting democratic ideals and not 
walking on them. 
It’s a very difficult thing for him to do at that time, go against his 
own family and his friends and the whole Japanese population. 
Oh yeah, yeah. Like the people that refuse to serve in the 


military, you know, when the parents are in the cage, and they 


ask them to serve in the military. I respect them for standing up 
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and saying, you know, “No.” And you know that World War II 
was a patriotic kind of thing for Americans. I think when your 
parents are in a camp, you have a hard time figuring what kind 
of government you’re supporting in a way. Or, is there some 
difference in what the Germans were doing to Jews and what we 
were doing to Japanese Americans. And the difference is the 
matter of degree. I mean, you know, the [inaudible] was there, 
the hysteria and the racism was there. It just didn’t go to the 
extreme that it went in Hitler’s Germany. But I think it’s 
something you have to guard against. You know, if someone 
else gets put in a cage or loses his civil rights, it isn’t long nears 
you lose yours. You should always be aware of that. 
Do you recall the feelings and activities and all that took place 
when the Japanese returned to. this Florin area? 
They sort of came back quietly. I remember my mother when 
Akira’s family came back, Akira Mizoguchi’s family came back, 
that she went to the grocery store and got groceries and stuff and 
took it over to them. And after that I would. . .We had an Army 
command car kind of thing we used on the ranch, a four-wheel 
drive. It was a fancy kind of thing. You know pretty well beat- 
up when we had it, but it had a canvas top and leather seats and 
a big generator for radios and a very underpowered four-wheel 


drive kind of command car was what it was. And I would tootle 


over to his place and visit with Akira and his parents were there, 
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and his brother and sister were there. But I visited him quite a 
bit, you know, after he came back. I’ve known him all the time 
since then. He started farming. Then other people were coming 
back. Takeharas came back, Paul Takehara came back, I 
remember. And Minnie and Frank Umeda came back and went 
back to farming. And the Umedas, when the war. . .when the 
evacuation. . .right before the evacuation, there was a lot of 
hysteria around and I could remember that Frank and his 
cousin, I think came over to our house at midnight and they 
were afraid that people were going to shoot them is what they 
were afraid of. . .getting shot at or something. And I don’t know 
what the outcome of it was, but anyway, I know they talked to 
my parents. Then I remember when there were some peepe sc 
Paul Takagi, they lived on Excelsior Road about a half a mile 
north of Sheldon Road on the east side of Excelsior, there’s a big 
cottonwood in there and I think they lived, I don’t know exactly 
where the place is, but there’s a big cottonwood. And the 
Takagis, my mother knew the Takagis, and she and I went down 
there shortly before they were evacuated. And I know the old 
man Takagi was very upset about the whole thing. It seemed 
like his country was turning on him or something like this. He 
couldn't believe that he was some kind of criminal. And they 


had a son Paul and he went to UC, I think, and taught 


criminology. I tried to locate him. I saw him once after the War, 
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briefly in Berkeley. The Takagis had two daughters. One of 
them was profoundly deaf and the other one was studying 
speech and sign language and that sort of stuff so she could teach 
the younger one how to speak and read and write and this kind 
of thing. I don’t know what ever happened to that family other 
than Paul was in Berkeley after World War II. I could remember 
prior to, or around the time of the evacuation, I was sitting in. . 
.there was alot of hysteria going on. This was after the 
evacuation. The Japanese had left. My parents were sort of 
outspoken against the evacuation. I was at school and I could 
remember sitting in the living room. I had a single shot, 
Steven's shotgun, and I was cleaning it, and I noticed this car 
going by on our gravel road on Eagles Nest Road, going north on 
Eagles Nest Road. When all the other neighbors went up and 
down the road, Eichenberger and Brooks and Julius Carli and 
these people, they drove eighty miles an hour, as fast as they 
could with rocks flying. This car was going very slowly by, and I 
was cleaning my shot gun. As I was wondering what was going 
on, I grabbed my gun, I ran out and the street was dark. They 
stopped a block away north of my house, and they were. . . I 
heard “bang, bang”. They were nailing a signup. Anyway, | 
found out later. But anyway, I shot two times, and they took off 


like Buck Rogers. The next day I found a hammer and a Burma 


Shave sign. The sign read: “Slap the Jap with iron scrap. Burma 
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Shave”. Burma Shave signs were common advertising outlets, 
[inaudible] at that time and they’d put up four or five signs ina 
row. One of them was. . .one of the funny ones was: “Listen 
bird, signs cost money. Rest awhile, but don’t get funny.” But 
anyway, I shot at these clowns. And it was some of the good 
people of Elk Grove. Some of their kids, you know, pulling a 
fastee. They never bothered us again after that. Elk Grove had 
its share of bigots. I can remember seeing high school kids 
driving a car with “No Japs in California” on the window, 
driving that to school. I could name names, but at this point, I 
don’t think. . . 
[Laughter] They would appreciate you not naming names. 
Yeah, yeah, they know who they are. 
You know, I think we covered almost everything that we had 
intended to cover. Oh, I was going to ask one other thing. . .if 
you were active in any political or social organizations locally. 
Oh, let me see. I ‘Il read my paper again. La-da-da-da-da-da. I’m 
a member of organizations of the Farm Bureau, of the National 
Farmers organization, California Wheat Growers Association, 
Cal-West Seeds. I’m on the Board of Directors of Cal-West Seeds, 
which is a large seed co-op in California, California Wool 
Growers Association, KVIE, Planned Parenthood, 15-Gallon Club 


of the Sacramento Blood Bank. I’m a volunteer English tutor at 


Florin Grammar School now. My hobbies are stained glass, 
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Shakespeare, going to the Blood Bank, working with iron and 
wood a little bit. I’m a wood nut. I like wood. I plant oak trees. 
I'm helping plant oak trees on Highway 50. CalTrans has given 
All Seasons Nursery in Sheldon six miles of freeway to plant to 
trees. Anyway, I’ve been working on that project and we’ve been 
planting valley oaks up by the radio towers on Highway 50, east 
of Scott Road, and west of El Dorado Hills. We plant buckeye 
and some valley oak, blue oak, and some tulips and some 
poppies, and a little bit of stuff like that. Anyway, that’s an 
interesting project. 
Once they’re planted, does the Highway Department then 
maintain? 
They may provide a water truck on that stuff. I think they 
should, you know, if the trees are easy to find and that kind of 
stuff. I think it would be nice once they get started. Once they 
get established. The first of the year or so, you have to watch it, 
but once they get established, I think they will survive up there. 
I think you are quite active. I meant to ask how many acres you 
have here and where you were raised. 
Well, I was raised in this house. I spent all my life in this very 
house. I know I was born at 29th and Capital Avenue, on the 
south side of the street. There was a small hospital there, and I 


was born there. The building is still there. I think it’s a rest 


home now or something. But it’s still there, and I was delivered 
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by Doctor Igo Flitcroft, who was one of the first lady doctors in, 
female doctors in Sacramento, I think. My parents bought land 
out here after World War I. And the first crop they shipped out 
of here was oats that I have a record of, was oats shipped out of 
here in 1921. I have some kind of receipt on that. Then they 
came out and they planted a fig orchard. They built a house. 
There was a barn, a chicken shed, and a garage-like and another 
shed here already. And the barn is still here. Anyway, they built 
a new house and then they planted a fig orchard at the same 
time. They planted forty acres of Kadota figs and we were the 
only fig growers in Sacramento County for many years, I think, 
probably the only ones. We shipped the figs to Planada, which is 
in Merced, and we also shipped them to Townsend Glace Fruit 
in San Francisco where they candied them and they made sort of 
confectionary kind of things out of them. And then we shipped ° 
them to Folsom Prison and they canned them for the prison, 
whatever population. Then there wasn’t enough money in that. 
We fed them to the turkeys. We raised four thousand turkeys 
here and we used to run the turkeys in the orchard and they 
would do very well on the figs. We also had pigs. We had 400 
pigs when I was young. And we’d run them in the orchard also. 
But the figs were sort of hard on the 


pigs. The business of the pigs can eat anything--that’s not so. 


The turkeys can probably eat anything, but pigs can’t. Anyway, it 
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was hard on them. When I was a kid, we had sheep, and we had 
pigs. We raised turkeys. We raised the turkeys in individual 
sheds. We had about eight or ten little sheds and we would 
have several hundred turkeys in each little shed. These were on 
sled runners and we would move them from place to place 
every year to get on clean ground and avoid--that was the way 
we avoided disease problems by moving them on to clean 
ground and keeping them away from chickens and this kind of 
stuff. We raised pigs and we got surplus potatoes and beans, I 
think, and we would cook them I remember and feed them to 
the pigs. We had a milk cows all the time I was growing up, and 
we made our own cottage cheese and had our own milk. And 
then we had chickens and geese. My mother used to pluck the 
geese and get the down and make feathered comforters and 
pillows out of them. Anyway, we had a couple hundred head of 
beef cattle. We had more and more sheep. We got up to as high 
as three thousand ewes. We leveled fourteen hundred acres of 
land over a period of quite a few years. We put irrigation ponds 
in. My father was one of the first ones to introduce irrigation 
pond into the area. In that could pump into this storage 
reservoir of an acre or so, day and night. You could irrigate very 
rapidly if you had a big enough pipeline. You could irrigate your 


land very rapidly and not depend on just what the pump could 


produce. You also had a reserve of water if something went 
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wrong with your pump. So it’s a very good system and a lot of 
people copied it in the past. Then we raised clover seed and 
Sudan seed, and we probably had as much as 600 acres of Ladino 
clover seed at one time, and probably 700 acres of Sudan seed at 
one time. Then wheat, we've always grown wheat. This year we 
have 300 acres and we've probably been up to 4 or 500 acres of 
wheat. We have a fishing pond. We own Blodgett Reservoir. 
We have fishing. We sell fishing on Blodgett Reservoir. We 
have about eight other little irrigation ponds on the ranch that 
are connected with our irrigation system. We have fish in them 
also. 

I know it’s quite a spread. Your brothers who are living down 
the road are all on the major property, the original property 
then? 

Yeah, I have two brothers living north of me on Eagles Nest 
Road, and my sister lives south of me on Eagles Nest Road. I 
farm with my brothers. We're now retired. I’m now retired, 
basically, and so are my brothers, supposedly. Their two kids are 
taking over the farming operation. We had as many as thirty 
two hundred acres, I think, on the ranch, and we sold 320 and 
then we sold 160 earlier, before that. I think we're right now in 


to 2700 acres we have out here, 1400 of it is under pump and 


pipeline irrigation. 


1 


HATANO: Well, it is just a beautiful area here and it is too bad if we have 


GEORGE: 


houses and houses and houses built right around you. I imagine 
you kind of feel the developers moving in on you here. 

Well, I sort of feel like an Indian surrounded by wagon trains. 
There’s pressure from the south and there’s pressure from the 
north, building pressure, development pressure. And there’s 
5000 acres being proposed north of Jackson Road and east of 
Sunrise going to development and there’s a lot of push to 
develop. That has slacked off quite a bit because there’s a 
depression in development now. That pressure is on agriculture 
to develop. Developers want land and they want. . .they’re | 
moving into farm areas. They move over the hills from San 
Francisco and L.A. and whatever, into the valleys. You see 
Fresno and Modesto and places like Merced getting a lot of 
housing and a lot of farmland is going out of production because 
of this development of housing. One of the problems is that 
farmers get so little for what they. . .this raw product that they 
produce, that there’s a great temptation to say, “Shuck it all”, you 
know. Why should you farm all year, make $20 an acre when 
you could sell it for $10,000 an acre and retire and live on 
interest. So this is a problem in California. One of the solutions, 
I think is to pay farmers a better share of the food dollar. The 


farmer gets eight pennies out of a dollar and a half loaf of bread, 


producing all the ingredients. And that’s not profit. That’s to 
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buy the tractor, rent the land, pay taxes on the land, and buy the 
fertilizer, and repair the machinery. All this kind of stuff comes 
out of that eight pennies. And I’m quite sure there are people 
handling that loaf of bread that makes eight pennies, period. 
There needs to be some recognition that the farmer needs a 
better share of the food dollar, if he’s to stay on the land and be 
able to tell the developer to go someplace else. California is an 
agriculture miracle, and it’s going to lose a lot of its productivity 
with the immigration of many people into the state and also 
putting housing just willy-nilly everyplace. 

Coming from a farming family I know exactly what you're 
speaking of, and also it has been an on-going problem from way 
back, thirty years ago. We saw this coming. I did mean to ask 
you if any of your children went to the school where Margaret, 
or maybe where you are also volunteering? Margaret is part of 
the living history there as a docent, and being a school teacher, 
and having classes in the school house. Did any of your children 
attend there? 

Which school? 

The Elk Grove school where she does her school marm bit. 

Oh, she does her school marm bit at Rhoads School, doesn’t she? 


School marm I think is Rhoads School. She’s a docent at Rhoads 


School, which is the school I went to for one year that’s been 
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moved down to Elk Grove Park. She does that and she’s a 
docent at that. 
You're a volunteer at Elk Grove. . . 
Yes, I volunteer at Florin Elementary School. I never went to 
that school and none of my kids went to that school. It’s just a 


school that’s in the area. That’s where I go. 


[End Tape 1, Side 2] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side 1] 
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Let’s continue on with some of the other thoughts and 
comments you would like to make before ending this interview. 
I didn’t get married until I was 39 years old which, I think, may 
have been a certain kind of wisdom, and maybe not, I don’t 
know. Anyway, I married Judith Mary Rowland whose parents 
owned and established Sacramento Office Equipment way back 
when. She is a musician. She’s a cellist in the Sacramento 
Symphony. She graduated from the Eastman School of Music. 
When I married her, she had two children from a former 
marriage, and we have our one daughter, Becky. She’s (Judith) a 
very talented musician, very gifted musician. She’s dedicated to 
it. She is on the symphony board and she has been in the 
middle of negotiations between the players and the symphony. 
She’s a very loyal part of that symphony. She’s also an avid 


gardener. She’s got a garden you can’t believe and she really 


loves everything. It’s a big part of her life. She is also. . she does 
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the ranch books and she’s turning that over now, but she has 
done them for a long time. She’s very computer minded and 
she has no trouble managing the computer, computerizing 
everything. Anyway, she’s a very capable person. 

Anyway, on other things, we are now renting some land 
out to a Laotian family, and they are growing strawberries. | 
think these might be the only strawberries in Sacramento 
County at this time. There used to be hundreds and hundreds of 
acres of them. Sam Tsukamoto who was south of the tracks on 
Bradshaw Road, I think, someplace in there, was the last person 
growing berries. Right now I think we may be the only berry 
growers, strawberry growers in Sacramento. But Sam grew them 
for a long time, and he used to sell roadside. I remember we 
used to go over and buy them. And Sam was stooped over and I 
could see why he’s stooped over so much. He spent so much of 
his life bending over picking berries. I guess it’s normal to be 
that way after awhile. He was a character. Anyway, we're in the 
berry business now, so we’re upholding a proud tradition that 
Florin’s had for a long time. And if there are any other berry 
growers in the county, I’d sort like to know about it. We might 
form an association and start shipping berries back East again. 


You talked of Sam Tsukamoto being a character, can you think 


of some incidence that you could relate? 
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No, he always walked stooped over and he always liked to talk 
and this kind of stuff [laughter] and he was a good person. Frank 
Umeda was a person who worked out in the field. He and 
Minnie, you'd go by and he’d be out, the two of them would be 
out in that hot sun in the Tokay vineyard on Jackson Road, and 
they’d be out there pruning and caring for them and all that kind 
of stuff. Minnie loved to talk. She was very vivacious and 
Frank was more taciturn, and Frank is still going. He’s had a 
stroke but he’s quite well. I see him periodically. I brought him 
some peaches and some persimmons, dried persimmons the 
other day. Anyway, Frank never talked that much. He was good 
at saying, “Is that so?” [Laughter] “Is that so?” 
Did you dry those persimmons yourself? 
Yes, I dry persimmons. We have persimmon trees and I cut 
them in half. I peel them and I cut them in half. Or I do whole 
ones also. I dip them in lemon juice and I use a nylon string and 
hang about a half a dozen of them on a string and I hang them 
inside the house, inside the window on the sunny side of the 
house, and | put a fan on them and in about two weeks you'll 
have. . .the halves will be dried in about two weeks. The wholes 
will take longer than that. They’re probably to up to three weeks 
or something like that. You have to knead them. You have to 


work them down, you know. You let them hang for a couple of 


days and then they’ll start to get soft. You knead them, you 
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massage them with your hands and break them down inside. 
You do that several times. I think they’re a fruit that people 
don’t know about. There’s a lot of labor producing them, but I 
like them better than any dried fruit I know of. They beat apricot 
or peaches all hollow as far as I’m concerned, if you’re going to 
buy any. I would like to see, you know, some kind of effort to do 
it commercially or something to dry them, because they’re really 
a delicious fruit. We have the soft ones. I don’t know if it’s 
Hachiya or Fuyu. I don’t know which is which, but the soft ones. 
Eating them fresh is, you know, you eat one and that’s fine, but 
when I dry them, I could eat them by the dozens. My waistline 
sort of shows it sometimes. 

You don’t have to tell the Japanese people about dried 
persimmons. They’re very, very expensive, but they’re willing 
to pay the money to have them. They’re so delicious. 

Is anybody doing it commercially? 

I think in the Penryn area. 

Yeah. I sort of gathered that. I’d like to see how they. . .-that’ll be 
interesting to see how they’re doing it. 

It is a tedious and a long process. 

I use lemon juice on mine and a nylon thread because when you 
thread them you get fungus or certain things growing and the 


lemon juice, I think, sort of stops that. Don’t use a cotton thread. 


Anything else? 
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Anything else? Let’s see. I can remember driving when I was 
very young. Driving a band of sheep that were coming over 
from West Sacramento. Driving them across the H Street bridge 
by Sac State (California State University, Sacramento) into the 
hop fields that were east of where Sac State is now. You don’t 
see many people doing that today. We also used to, when we 
were kids, when we were high school age, we would get rock 
phosphate from Florida. They would come in, in these wooden 
box cars to the Sheldon train station. We would go down in a ’32 
Chevy truck and the stuff would be sort of hard like cement that 
has gotten water on them and gotten hard. You'd have to pick 
the stuff loose. We used it for fertilizer and we would pick it out 
of this car. There was forty, fifty tons of it in the car, I guess. | 
don’t know. We would bag it up in burlap bags, drag it onto the 
truck, stack it onto the truck and haul it home. Take it off and 
stack it and take it out and spread it in the field with the 
spreader-like thing we had. We would also get wheat from 
Kansas. We'd get hard-red winter wheat from Kansas for 
feeding our turkeys, and open these cars up and bag the stuff. 
They used five gallon buckets and shovels, put it in the burlap 
bags, haul it home from Sheldon and feed it to our turkeys. We 
would also grind alfalfa hay. We used to, when I was a kid, we’d 


get five wire bales which was sort of about twice or three times 


the size of a standard bale today. We would grind it. Mill it. We 
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had a hammer mill and we ran it with a 30 Caterpillar (tractor) 
and we had a long belt that ran a pulley that ran the blooming 
thing. We would mill this alfalfa and I can remember coughing 
up green for days afterwards. I think it was good for my lungs 
because my lungs are quite heathy still. I recommend alfalfa 
dust anytime you could get to it. We’d also grind barley for pigs 
and we would mix our own mash for our turkeys. We’d buy 
soybean meal, fish meal, and this kind of stuff and we would 
grind it. Grind the barley and then we would buy the fish meal 
and meat scrap, etc., and we would spread that out on the top. 
And then we would make a layer cake-like. Then we would Zo 
out with shovels and turn that over twice with shovels, and 
then we would bag it, and then we would feed it to our turkeys. 
We made a lot of our feed that we fed those turkeys early on, 
rather than buying it, you know, ready made. It was sort of a 
custom at that time to sort of mix your own. 

What else? I built quite a few miles of fence in my time. 
I've laid a lot of 15-inch plastic irrigation lines. You go out and 
trench the ground and Krpan Brothers of Perkins they’d come 
out and dig a trench and then we’d laid the plastic pipe along 
that. Before that we used concrete pipe, way back when. A crew 
would come in and lay the pipe, the concrete pipe. Gradually, 


when I was older, then we got plastic. Our first plastic line was a 


bell-joint with an O-ring in it. I remember Howard Wakeman. 
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He used it and he showed us how to do it. You know, how to get 
it together and lay it and that was our first experience with pipe. 
And then we graduated to 15-inch and we'd dig the trench and 
then we laid these joints down. I think they were forty feet long 
or some blooming thing. We laid them out sort of shingle 
stairstep-like, herringbone-like along the edge of the blooming 
ditch, and then we’d come along with a wagon and our glue, and 
three people would connect them with glue--put the glue on, 
and one guy at the end and two at the connection putting it 
together. And it went very fast. You could put in a mile ina 
day. And then we would drop it in the hole, and you'd just let 
one end where you are and you just flip that in. And then it’d 
go “zoom” like a railroad car down the track, you know, and the 
old pipe would go in, in about three seconds. This pipe is fifteen 
inches and it’s thin walled. It’s only an eighth of an inch or 
thicker than that. I don’t know what it is exactly. It’s 100 foot 
head pipe. Anyway, the end of the pipe, you have to tie it down 
because otherwise that last twenty feet going in would whip up 
in the air and put a kink in it. So you had to nail that down. 
You had to tie it to a weight or tie it down with something and 
then it wouldn't tear the end of the pipe up. And then you’d go 
down in the hole and cut round holes in the pipe where you 


wanted to put your valve and put your saddle and your risers 


with your valves that were epoxied into the end of the risers. 
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You have it already cut. And you’d wire that on with baling 
wire. The saddle over the round holes you cut in the plastic pipe 
and you'd wire down the baling wire and hold it down. So that 
was our pipe laying situation. We installed eight deep-well 
pumps on the ranch and the biggest is probably sixty horsepower, 
I think. We drilled to a maximum of probably 650-700 feet. The 
water table is dropping a foot a year, and right now it’s probably 
140 feet. So the aquifer itself, I think the Mehrten Formation 
and the andesitic black sand is probably 300 feet under this ranch. 
It is the good water producing strata, so when you drill, you 
should drill down that far anyway to get your most water. But 
mostly small pumps around here go down 250 feet, I think, for 
housing and stuff so they’re not into that aquifer yet. But 
anyway, some of the wells were dug on the ranch. Newt Larson 
dug wells when I was a kid on the ranch and he had a bore type 
kind of thing. I know he would stand on the drilling rig and 
he’d go around in circles all day long. So it was some kind of 
auger kind of square shaped auger kind of drill. He was a very 
skilled driller of wells. He lived on Florin Road and he had two 
boys and one of them still lives near where he lives. Anyway, 
Hedman of Florin put in our last deep well, irrigation pump. 
Ken Hedman. He’s a character and a half. 


I went to--I remember my sister graduating from high 


school and I saw Mickey Sowvlen, who’s Florin’s radio and 
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television repairman. Then anyway, he’s sort part of the history 
of the area, I guess. I’ve known him for a hundred years. 
Anyway, I remember him graduating with my sister or being at 
that graduation. I remember saying how big he is and anyway, 
now I see Mickey and I’m a foot taller than Mickey. I see Mickey 
periodically, and he’s a very interesting person. I like him. 

What else now? 

Let’s see. I wrote letters on redress of the Japanese 
Americans. I wrote quite a few letters on that one. I’ve written 
alot of letters over time on the military spending and against the 
Vietnam War, and against military intervention of Central 
America. I traveled. My wife and I traveled quite a bit in Central 
America, South America, Europe, Africa, you name it, we’ve 
been there. Traveling is something we’re very interested in. 
Our last trip was to Yucatan and Cuba. We spent two weeks in 
Cuba. This was last December (1993). Very nice, very wonderful 
people, friendly people. Hungry people. The stores are empty. 
There’s nothing in the stores--no individual production, except 
farmers selling stuff along the roads periodically. But the 
Russians have dropped them and so they’re sort of hanging in 
limbo. And we have a horribly stupid embargo against them 
that says “we can’t ship any, that nobody can ship medicine that 


were patented in the United States.” We took Hitler, Germany, 


Tojo and Japan back under our wings after World War II much 
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sooner than Cuba. You know, Cuba’s been isolated for thirty two 
years. It’s insanity plus, and we should do all we can to help 
these people instead of letting them fall into chaos and become 
muggers and what do you call it to stay alive. And prostitutes to 
stay alive. Cuba has many things that the rest of Central 
America doesn’t have. They have good education, everyone 
wears shoes. Every baby you see down there, they have family 
planning, every baby you see is cared for and you don’t see that 
in the rest of Central America. We recognize the rest of Central 
America and so I think we should definitely start recognizing 
Cuba. Let that not be a hindrance to them coming out of their 
problems. They got problems, but I don’t want this country to be 
part of their problems. I want this country to be part of their 
successes. 

I've also been going after the medical profession on 
circumcision. I’ve written many top people in congress to get it 
taken out of “not be paid for”. As part of any kind of medical 
program, that it shouldn’t be something that government 
money, tax money is spent for. It’s unnecessary medicine. It’s 
not necessary, and it shouldn’t be. And it’s abusive to children 
and it should be done away with. Two hundred million females 
are circumcised in this world and we're trying to tell these 


people who do that, that you shouldn't do this, and we do the 


same thing to our young men without thinking about it. I think 
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it's something we need to think about and end this practice. 
And so I’ve been hammering on that. And that’s been another 
one of my projects I’ve been working on. 

I was in Cuba during the Bay of Pigs. I spent a week in the 
Cuban jail and I heard the bombing of Rancho Rio near Havana. 
Anyway, I traveled across the island and my trip just this last 
December was sort of need to go back and retrace my steps. Judy 
and | traveled 1300 miles across, around Cuba, so we got to see 
the island again and it was very nice. We were in El Salvador 
the year before that and the war was over. The U.N. is in there. 
The war is not over, but there’s no killing people. But when the 
U.N. is in there, and things are quiet. And the people are very, 
very friendly and the majority of them are very poor. The had 
an earthquake which doesn’t help things any, and then they had 
a very wealthy class. You don’t see that in Cuba. Cubans, they’re 
there, but it’s not as obvious, the dichotomy. You don’t see the 
abject poverty in Cuba. The kids wouldn't, nothing to eat, this 
kind of stuff. No school, no nothing. In the rest of Central 
America you see this. Family planning in Central America is a 
real must, and Cuba is the only country. Cuba and Chile, I think, 
are probably the only countries that practice any kind of family 
planning. The Amazon is being eaten up by 150 million 


Brazilians who have no family planning. The Vatican says, 


“No, no.” This is very detrimental to the ecology of the world. 
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If the Amazon gets chewed up for agriculture and it’s not 
agricultural land, it will just destroy it. It will not be farmland. 
It has no soil at all. It can only be jungle and it should remain 
jungle as much as possible. These are problems in Central 
America that are a hell of a lot worse than anything that Cuba 
presents us with. I was also, I was in Cuba during the Bay of Pigs 
in 1961. And in 1962, I think, I went back to Mexico and I tried to 
get into Cuba again. I did not get in. The embargo was on and 
all that kind of stuff. Anyway, when I came back from that trip, | 
was pulled out of the line of immigration in L.A. and they asked 
me about my trip to Cuba and shortly thereafter, the FBI showed ° 
up. They subpoenaed me to appear before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in Los Angeles, and so they 
hauled me off to that one. Anyway, it was just political 
harassment of people who traveled to Cuba. They didn’t want 
anybody running around saying they’d been there. You know, 
their invasion plans or something were crazy and also the Cold 
War was going like mad. You know it’s a way of getting people 
in line. The whole, the House Un-American Activities 
Committee is sort of a side show to me. People have a right to 
travel, should have a right to travel and to communicate with 
other people. I think this is, only good can come from this. I 


refuse to, you know, stay home and not. . .I don’t want any 


government telling me, “I can’t travel.” Governments that do, 
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you know, need to change their ways. When you go to Central 
America, you see the problems that other Americans don’t see it, 
and aren’t aware of, and aren’t made aware of, and this kind of 
stuff. It’s important to understand what goes down there 
because eventually it will affect this country. Much of the 
migration of people from Central America coming up here have 
to do with poverty and over-population and this kind of stuff. 
Governments that are corrupt we have supported. | go to 
Guatemala and I see poverty. I see American military 
machinery down there, helicopters, etc. These people don’t need 
that. The Peace Corps has several hundred people in Guatemala 
and as far as I’m concerned the few million dollars we spend on 
them and the Peace Corps has done more than all of the military 
aid we’ve sent. And all of the military aid we’ve sent has only 
prolonged the misery and held these people down. It’s not a ~ 
solution. There’s other ways of solving these problems than 
killing people and keeping people down like that. Anyway, 
that’s my what you call it on Latin America. 

But we've also traveled. . I’ve been to Hawaii, Peru, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, France, England--England a couple of 
times--Scotland, Denmark, Soviet Union for three weeks, 


Guatemala, South Africa for two weeks, Switzerland for two 


weeks, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, and lastly, Cuba, and 
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Mexico. That’s my travels, and I’ll go on traveling as long as | 
can. I like to travel. 

My mother had a fourth grade education., what I wrote 
down here. She worked in a cannery in San Francisco, I think, 
but she also worked in. . .she delivered dresses in San Francisco, 
I think. She worked in a laundry in Sacramento and then she 
worked for Weinstock’s. Then she started a dry goods store at 
age eighteen. 

Well, I would say you had a very interesting life. I can’t imagine 
you were able to travel so extensively when you had this vast 
farm. 

Well, I have a couple of brothers and I don’t take Sunday off, and 
so you add up some time. And then farming has periods when 
things are slack. Wintertime. So we've been traveling. Winter 
months we go south because it’s warm down there. It’s nice to 
be in Chile when it’s 16 degrees or something like It was one 
winter when we were in Chile or someplace. 

I know. I had a very, very hard time trying to get ahold of you to 
sit down for this interview. 

Oh. I don’t think I was that far away. I was on the ranch some 


place. (His sister Margaret informed me that he was in Mexico 


and wouldn't return until the middle of January.) 


47 
HATANO: Well, thank you so very, very much. It’s been very interesting 
and | think this will probably be one of the most colorful 
interviews that we’ve done. 


GEORGE: Ohno. [Laughter] You’re welcome. 


[End Tape 2, Side 1] 
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INTERVIEW WITH JIM WAEGELL 
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JIM: 


This is an interview for the Florin JACL Oral History Project, in 
conjunction with the California State University of Sacramento, 
California, March 14, 1994. I am Violet Hatano, the interviewer. 
We are sitting in Jim’s dining room overlooking the | 
beautiful patio area. Jim and Ellen, it’s nice of you to spend this 
time for this project. Since we already have Margaret and 
George’s account of the family background, we'll just 
concentrate on you and your relationship with the family and 
your interests and recollections. Let’s start off with your 
identification and where you fit into your family. 
My name is James Victor Waegell. I was born August 26, 1926. I 
am 67 years old. I am the twin brother of George Waegell, and 
the son of Margaret and Henri Waegell. I am married to Ellen 


Dorothy Dahl who was born August 4, 1937. We were married 


August 10, 1953. We have three children: a son Robert Henri 
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born January 19, 1956, a daughter Marilyn born September 12, 
1957, and a son Brian born November 15, 1962. Robert is 
divorced and has a son, twelve years old named Cai. He’s 
(Robert) a student at Sacramento State College in pre-med 
studies. Marilyn is unmarried and works on Waegell ranch as a 
partner. She drives tractor and combines, and services 
equipment, and works with sheep, and plants grain, and general 
all-around (work). Brian is a supervisor in the Sacramento 
County Highway Department and is married to Melissa. He has 
a son and a daughter by marriage, ages five and six. 

Please give us an account of the earliest years you can 
remember. 

Oh gosh, I remember going to Rhoads School which was over by 
Sloughhouse Road when it was a school, not a monument 
down in Elk Grove. We walked to school, most often just 
cutting across fields. We went to that school for a year, I believe, 
and then we transferred to Union School which was near 
Calvine and Grant Line Roads, a mile south of Grant Line Road. 
It’s not there anymore. It was burned down in 1950s or so, and 
we went to that school (Union) for pretty much eight years, and 
graduated from there. Then I went to. .. Oh, when we went to 


school at the Union School, there were Japanese students at that 


school. The Tsuchida family, Alice and George, and then we 
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also had a Japanese girl who went to school. Her name was. . . 
Oh gosh, I can’t remember right now. (Shizu Watanabe, recalled 
later.) But, as I understand it in the other schools, you know, 
the Japanese were segregated at that time. But this school was 
mixed. And then we graduated from there, (Union School) in 
about 1941. I started high school in September 1941 at Elk Grove 
High School and we went through Elk Grove High School. 
Then I went in the Army in 1944, dropping out of high school, 
and I got my high school diploma via the GED test. Then I went 
on to University of California in 1948, 1950 for two years. And 
then I came back to the ranch. And that’s the past resume. I’ve 
been here on the ranch ever since. 

We'll get back to some more of your schooling and your adult 
life, but let’s go back to the chores and interests you had in your 
earliest years. Just kind of a recollection of your family life and 
interests--in your grammar school stage. 

In the grammar school stage. Well, we would walk to Union 
School'a lot, but we also caught the bus. The bus stayed at the 
barn at the ranch. There was a high school bus from Elk Grove 
High. And the driver would come to our place and get the bus 
and take it on its tour around and we would ride that bus and 


get off at Union School. But a lot of times, we would walk to 


school. It was two or three miles. And I remember when it 
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rained, we would carry a sack to school and use a gunny sack as a 
rain coat. I remember that. 
You used a gunny sack for a rain coat, but what about your 
shoes, the type of boots or something? 
Oh well, galoshes. 
Right, it was so muddy. 
Yes, yes. We had to walk down the road to the school. The bus 
would drop us off on Grant Line and we had to walk a half a 
mile or so down to the school. Our teacher was Sara Riley 
during all that time. And there was another teacher named 
Goodman, I think, who may have been in the first year or 
something. But, Sara Riley was my primary teacher. 
Have you kept up with what happened to her (Sara Riley)? 
She died. 
So you didn’t see her in your adult life then? 
No, not that much. We didn’t have a connection. 
How about your chores before and after school, your chores on 
the farm? 
I remember herding sheep as a kid. That was one of the earliest. 
We would take the sheep out of the pastures and the unfenced 
areas, say, and we would herd them, you know, keep them in a 


certain place. And uh, don’t laugh. Christ and Krushchev were 


a couple of our boys. And we raised turkeys and we raised 
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chickens. Turkeys, primarily. We raised chickens early on and 
turkeys for about up until 1953. We had turkeys in various 
numbers. We raised figs and we pruned the fig trees. | 
remember doing that. When they picked figs, I remember as a 
kid that one of the fun things we did was ride on the back of the 
sled hauling the boxes out of the field. Oliver, the hired man, 
would drive the sled and we would ride on the back of it, and 
when he would go through a swamp in the center section of the 
orchard in the low place, he would slap the horses and we 
would go through that real fast, splashing a lot. I remember that 
was kind of exciting. And what else did we do? | 
Well, on that turkey farm, after your parents raised the turkeys, 
what happened then, the processing end of it? 

Oh, I picked a fair amount of turkeys in my life. During the war, 
we sold them to a butcher shop in San Francisco. They came’ 
and got a bunch of them, I know. I don’t know what the price 
was, but it seems to me we used to sell them for about thirty five 
cents a pound, dressed (roadside), which really wasn’t bad--I 
mean, when considering the price of turkeys now. 

But there wasn’t a processing plant near Sacramento then? 

No, we would do New York dressed, which is, all that’s taken off 


is the feathers and the blood, and they’re dead, hopefully. And 


then we would ship the turkeys out once we picked them. We 
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sold a lot live through processing plants like Christopherson 
and places like that. They’d come in the morning and you’d 
load them up. We’d raise them... but we bought the poults. 
For a while we had an incubator and we'd incubate our eges. 

But generally, we bought the poults day old. We put them in 
colony houses, 250 in each house or houses on sled runners, 
probably 12’ x 16’ little sheds, and we had perhaps ten or twelve 
of them, and we had maybe 200 or so poults in each shed. In the 
early days, we had coal brooder stoves, but we got modern after a 
while, and used oil, and then ite electricity. The electricity 
wasn't that good. The oil brooders were the best.. 

I wonder about the refrigeration in those days. 

The earliest refrigerator we had was an ice chest and the ice man 
would come on a weekly basis or so, and deliver ice to the ice 
chest. Now it’s a collector’s item. But in those days, it was an ice 
chest. And then for keeping things cool, we had an evaporative 
box with sack siding that had water running over it, and then air 
evaporation would keep that cool. We had that for a year or 
two, remember. And then we got a Coldspot ice box (electric 
refrigerator) that we had for a hundred years, it seemed like. 

Did you sell turkeys locally for Thanksgiving? 


Yes, we would sell them, you know, on the road to people who 


would go by and stuff. And my mother would kill them on 
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order in small numbers. She could stick a turkey just as good as 
anybody. I never did. I would pick them, but I never did the 
bloody work. 

And then we had figs. In the early years, the figs were 
never profitable. We were always trucking them down to 
Merced or something like that. And they’d cull them so bad by 
the time you got back you didn’t get very much. During the war, 
World War IL, they liked figs, and they took them all, and the 
figs were profitable then. And then after the war we sold some 
figs to Folsom Prison for a year or two. And I sneaked a six pack 
of beer into Folsom Prison. 

But basically, we most of the years, after about in the late 
1940s after the war, we did better with turkeys pretty much, and 
then the orchard gradually went to pot. After about 1953, we 
didn’t prune the trees any more. And then it just died out. 
Then we pulled the trees out. We still have a few trees around . 
My father planted that orchard in 1920 or thereabout, and he 
dynamited every hole for every tree. 

Yes, I recall George mentioning that processs. Can you think of 
any silly incidences that happened during the early years? 
Silly. The whole thing was silly. Uh, I don’t know. 


Funny incidences. 


What every kid does is rattle the fence. I remember when we'd 
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go home from school, we went to Union School and it had a 
fence around it. We used to rattle the damn thing, you know. 
There was a cemetery right near it, right next door, right over 
the fence. 

What kind of fence was it? 

It was rather an involved thing. It had a board bottom up about 
two feet and then it had kind of a woven pattern mesh with a 
scalloped top on it. It was ona 2x 4 up high. I could draw it for 
you. We used to sit by it and have our lunch when we went to 
school. The boys used to sit back there and eat our lunch behind 
the garage, and talk boy talk, and stuff like that. 

Oh, Shizu Watanabe. She was the Japanese, the little 
Japanese girl who went to school, and we used to torture her. I 
remember we used to sing, “May our prince live to see all Japan 
ruled by one Chinese.” We were mean to her, but oh no, we got 
along well. She was little, and all the time I knew her, she 
didn’t have any teeth in front, you know, her teeth were coming 
in or something and she seemed to be perpetually. .. she was a 
cute little kid. She had an older brother, and I don’t know 
where she lived. But she used to ride to school with Mrs. Riley, 


and we thought she would tattle to the teacher, so we had to 


watch out for her. And we suspected the teacher was going in 
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the garage which was just the other side from where we were, 
and listen to what was going on. 

You were saying you rattled the fence. . . 

You take a board and “r-r-r-r-r,” run along and make all kinds of 
god awful noise. 

Well, you weren't hauled into the principal's office. 

No, when we were in high school, we ate lunch by the garage, by 
the school shop on a piece of lawn area that used to be there 
near the science building. And when the cherries were ripe 
across the street, this family would let you go in there and pick 
cherries for ten cents. And we’d go in there. And one time, we 
got kind of. . . one of us, a schoolmate, got kind of carried away 
and jumped up into one of the trees and broke a limb down, and 
we all ran out of there like we didn’t know what happened. We 
laid low for a couple of days. We didn’t go out to get any more 
cherries. 

Oh, those types of pranks are so minor compared to what's going 
on now. 

Oh yes, pranks. No, no, we made our own entertainment, in all 
fairness. Uh, cats. The house where George lives now has a 
basement stairwell and an entry that goes upstairs, adjoining 


one another. And we used to come out on the steps there and 


the cats would be sitting out there at the door, and we used to 
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kick the cats and they’d fall down into the basement. And we’d 
take the cats up on the roof of the house and make parachutes 
for them and throw them into the pomegranate trees. Then all 
the time I was growing up I never knew that a cat had a straight 
tail, because we would take the cats’ tails and then bend them, 
and they have bones in the tail and it would disjoint them, and 
so that all our cats had tails like that. It was pathetic, you know. 

This doesn’t have to do with cruelty. This has to do with 
my mother. We had dynamite on the ranch. You could buy it 
over at Walsh Station (Feed store from Max Muller) in the good 
old days. and you just go in and they give you the caps and give 
you the dynamite. No sign up or anything. And we had a case 
of dynamite on the ranch all the time. We kept it out in the pig 
shed west of the ranch house, about a quarter of a mile. And my 
mother went out there one day and she saw that it was all 
looking kind of moist. So she took off this moist stuff and 
brought it in. She put it in a fig box underneath the gas stove in 
the kitchen. And what it was leaking was nitroglycerine--oozing 
out. Dynamite is basically sawdust and nitroglycerine. You 
know, it was only stumping grade dynamite, but we had a box of 
dynamite underneath the kitchen stove all the time I was 


growing up, I swear. It would get kicked out, then we’d kick it 


back, you know. Nobody paid any mind to it. But all it was, was 
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that the dynamite was sweating kind of, and drawing moisture 
and like that, but it never exploded on us or anything like that. 
Luckily! How about more into your adult years and military 
service years? 

I went in the Army on December 21, 1944, and went to Camp 
Beale, I think. It was for induction, and then I was shipped to 
Fort Bliss, Texas, near El Paso, Texas where I was in field 
lineman school, and then I graduated from that. I went to anti- 
aircraft artillery school for sixteen weeks, working on anti- _ 
aircraft gun directors. 

After the war was about finished? 

No, no, no. “45. The war was over when I was still in artillery 
school, and the atomic bomb was. dropped. Well, I remember 
that somebody in my class had seen some flash, or said he had, 
after the bomb was announced. He said he’d seen some flash 
when they tested the bomb at Alamagordo, but I don’t know if 
the distances were. . .if he could have. But it’s possible. 

What did you do during the war years then. Were you still 
farming? 

Yes, they were still raising figs and turkeys. My brother George 
got a deferment. They gave us one deferment for the two of us, 


and I went in the Army and George stayed on the ranch and the 


farm kept going. See, the Japanese came back about that time, 
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but I was overseas at the time so I wasn’t privy to that, except by 
hearsay kind of, you know. 

How about during the Korean War? 

My brother George refused to go to the Korean War. He spent 
eighteen months in McNeil Island Penitentiary in Washington. 
I was unaffected. My brother Jack went in the Army in 1953, I 
think, and was in Germany for a year or so. 

Can you think of any incidences or situations with your 
Japanese friends and their families while you were growing up? 
In grammar school, we had the Tsuchida family and Shizu, and 
we just played like kids. And I mean, there were Mexican kids 
in the school, and there were Indian kids in the school. So we 
had pretty much of a mixed bag really. 

Any farm worker’s families? 

Yes, the Tsuchidas were probably farmers of some sort, and 
Shizu, but I don’t know really about their parents. I never did 
see any of their parents, I don’t think. 

Oh, I see. You didn’t visit them socially, played in their homes 
or anything like that. 

No. I went to the Mexican kids, Jimmy Santana’s. I went to his 
house, and I remember his mother making tortillas on the 


wood stove. On the plates of the wood stove, just bang, bang, 


bang, turning them out. And I remember they lived along 
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Grant Line Road at that time. That house has been torn down 
long since. The old oak tree is still there. 
And you presently see some of your Japanese friends? 
Well, after the war, during the war, we kept a correspondence 
with Kenneth Hori, Leo Uchida, Mizoguchi, and there were 
perhaps a few more that I wrote to when I was in the military 
and after I got out, but it gradually petered out, except for 
Mizoguchi, pretty much, who is in the area. I don’t know where 
some of these people are. I'd like to know, but they’re probably 
all as old as me. 

In high school, I remember, December seventh was a 
Sunday, and the next day we got on the bus, and I think 
Mizoguchi and their brothers and I think there may have been 
another family got on the bus at Vineyard Road, I think it’s 
called. That’s where they caught the bus, near the traction lines 
on Grant Line. I remember Mr. MacDonald, the bus driver 
saying he didn’t want any rough house going on, you know, 
because of anti-Japanese activity. 

But they, Japanese, were still permitted to board the bus and go 
to school the next day. After December 7, Pearl Harbor day. 
Oh, yes, yes. Mizoguchi told me one time though, years later, 


that one of the kids on the bus hit him in the stomach for no 


good reason. Bang, like that. And one of the older, well 
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somewhat older, anyway he was an upper classman, he was 
probably two years ahead... But by and large I didn’t see much 
animosity openly. I mean the teachers and stuff were certainly 
supportive and understood and made it as easy as possible. 
There was a lot of sentiment against the Japanese, you know. | 
remember after the Japanese were evacated, the history teacher 
asked in the class whether the students thought the Japanese 
should be allowed to come back you know. I mean, there was 
emotion at that time. You know, (the Japanese), “They’re out 
now, let’s keep them out.” There was that idea in the Bee 
newspaper. There were five students who said come back, out 
of the class of, perhaps twenty to twenty five, was the way the 
poll went, and three of them were Waegells. But I was gone 
from the area during the war and during that time the Japanese 
came back. Frank Umeda stayed at the ranch for a month or 
something when he first came back. I still think it was for his 


protection, kind of, you know. 
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He was one of the first back. Minnie, his wife, was still in camp, 
or when he came here, or at least she didn’t come initially and 


she was with the kids. He told me fairly recently that he ate a lot 


of cottage cheese when he was here because my mother used to 
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make cottage cheese. And you know he said, “I kind of like 
cottage cheese.” He got used to it. 

That’s one of the foods that Japanese have a hard time eating. 
Yes, milk intolerance. Yes, but he apparently got around it 
because when I was a kid, one of the staples was cottage cheese. 
You know, they made it and I ate a lot of that. To this day, I like 
a cottage cheese sandwich. I recommend it highly. You know, 
on a hot day, a cottage cheese sandwich can really stick to you. 
And then at that time too, my parents hired a Japanese 
contractor name Kawanishi, I think. And he refurbished the 
house that I lived in when I got married later. This was in 1946 
or whatever. They put sheetrock and electricity in this house. It 
was a little redwood tract house, (not originally up to code). It 
was on the place. I don’t know what the history of it is, but it 
was probably built around the turn of the century. 

Is this house on Eagles Nest Road you’re speaking of? 

Yes, it’s the house that I lived in when we first got married. We 
kicked the horse and the sheep out of it, and moved in because 
it wasn’t occupied until I moved in. It may have had one tenant 
or two for short periods. But for several years before we moved 
in, it was kind of subject to vandalism, and all the doors had 


been forced open when we moved in. And then the horse used 


to stick his head in through the window because the glass had 
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been knocked out. He’d kicked on the side of the house so his 
hoof prints put marks on the redwood on the house from day 
one. We lived in that house from 1953 until 1974. We built the 
new house, immediately in back of it, and then we moved the 
furnishings and stuff out of the old house into the new one. 
And then we tore the old house down and hauled it to the 
dump. And so our house... It’s kind of a backwards house. 

It is a beautiful house. 

Oh yes, it turned out very well. And where that old house was 
is now our front yard. 

Well, you do have a very nice setting here, with acres and acres 
around you without anyone here. When I talked to George, he 
said he could see El Dorado Hills on a clear day, and that there 
are new buildings going up. So before you know it, you'll have 
a city right around you. 

Well, yes, it’s moving out, but I can still lay in bed and look to 
the horizon, and, you know, that’s vacant land. And it’s pretty 
much ours looking to the west. As I lay in bed, and it kind of 
gives me a sense that I have some space around me, and space is 
kind of a thing that a lot of people don’t have anymore, you 


know. And it’s becoming lost. We’re getting tied into 


information highways and things and maybe we shouldn't. 
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Well, you gave us a very clear insight of your family and school 
background. And, I think we’ll end it here, unless you have 
anything else to say. 
Oh, the Japanese, I mean Mizoguchi and stuff, we used to go to 
his house and sit by the stove in the winter time, and put our 
feet on the stove, and drink coca-cola because Mizoguchis always 
had coca-cola and stuff like that, and we never had that at home. 
Then eat Japanese stuff, rice with soy sauce and other stuff that 
Mrs. Mizoguchi would give us. And then, we’d go to 
Sacramento to movies and restaurants and places like that. 
We'd spend quite a bit of time I remember, at his house in that 
period after the war. I was in my early twenties. I wasn’t in 
school from 1946 to 1948. 
Did you ever participate in their mochi making for New Years? 
I had mochi in Japan. There was a Japanese man who spoke 
some English in Shimonoseki, and I went to his house and he 
had this charcoal brazier-like, and they toasted the mochi over 
that. 
Way out in the country, especially in this area, they (the 
Japanese) had the home-made mochi with pounding the rice 
with the mallet, big wooden mallets. 


Yes, I never saw that, but I remember getting some mochi at 


Mizoguchi’s one time. But I didn’t think of it or didn’t know 
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any history of it, mochi making, or anything like that. I just 
thought that it was strange food that the Japanese ate. 

To me, it (mochi) reminds me of a heavy crust on a pizza, 
especially after it’s toasted. 

Yes, it’s kind of hard. 

Same sort of consistency as a pizza. Kind of chewy, really bland. 
You put soy sauce and things on it for taste. 

What else? I remember another incident, this is at high school. 
To give you a mind set of... There was this Japanese kid who 
was kind of short, well all Japanese are short, but you know, 
compared to... But his name was Hiroshi Senda, and he was 
just a crazy guy. Well, wild and crazy kid. Well, he was a class~ 
mate. He was in the same high. A fellow student. He may 
have been in a grade behind me. But I remember there was this 
corner in the hall there and he hid one day, and he was waiting 
for me, and he jumps out like an airplane, and he says, 
“Surprise attack!” You know, they had no guilt for what 
happened at Pearl Harbor. In their heart of heart, they were just 
like any American, the kids, you know. So it must have really 
hurt when they got shipped out. But I remember that. He was 
one crazy kid. And then I remember in social science class we 


had first aid classes because the war was on, and you had to learn 


how to patch up people. And Leo Uchida and Roy Oda decided 
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they were going to patch me up real good, and so they got this 
tape or whatever, and started being a little bit more enthusiastic 
than what it was called for. And I remember that they did get 
sent to the office, principal’s. I was the victim so I guess... But 
they did have to go out of the room for a while. 

Practically made a mummy out of you, then. 

Yes, it was just clowning around. Those were wild and crazy 
times. My brother probably told you that business about 
cleaning the guns. He was cleaning the guns for no damn 
reason. We weren't gun freaks or anything. He just happened 
to be doing it, at the most opportune time. (Referring to | 
incident of classmates hammering “hate” signs on fence posts 
and being scared off with the gunshot.) 

I remember going down with my mother the day the 
Japanese were shipped out. Now in my memory this was Elk ° 
Grove at the train station. It was May. It was hot, you know, 
one of those bright May days. Just spring or summer is here, a 
day like that. And my mother, as usual, was late. She was 
never a punctual person. She had more things to do than she 
could shake a stick at. But she wanted to take. .. She probably 
had intended to go to Florin, probably where they loaded up, 


really. But, she had to go there, Elk Grove, because she was late, 


maybe. But the train was parked there at the Elk Grove train 


JIM: 
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station, and there were soldiers about. As I recall, they were still 
in heavy uniforms, winter weight uniforms. Not many of 
them, but they were around. And my mother wanted to take a 
carton of Camel cigarettes to Frank Umeda. She figured he 
would be on the train. I remember J got on the train. She went 
in the train, and I got up on the train, but it was dark in there, 
and I couldn”t see anybody, really. They had the curtains drawn. 
And I didn’t see anybody that I knew, so I went out. It was kind 
of a somber feeling to it, you know. Then I was standing there 
and a fellow student from Elk Ciera. a high school student, a 
classmate, came up. A Caucasian. And he was about the only 
kid around there. He was ona bicycle, and he did a figure eight 
in front of me. And as he passed me, he said, “God damn 
Communist.” That was an incident that I remember. I 
remember the day was hot, and it was the train station on the 
south side of Elk Grove Boulevard and that’s about all I can 
remember. I wasn’t writing down history, really. You know, a 
guy should have had a camera and taken notes, you know. 
Hindsight. So your mother didn’t deliver those cigarettes? 

I don’t know that Frank got them, but my mother left them on 
the train. 
Well, I don’t think the evacuation would have happened, if 


there were more families like the Waegells. 


[End Tape 1, Side 2] 
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INTERVIEW OF JACK WAEGELL 
[Session 1, March 18, 1994] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 1 

HATANO: This is an interview with the Florin JACL Oral History Project in 
conjunction with the California State University at Sacramento, | 
California, March 18, 1994. I am Violet Hatano, the interviewer. 

We are sitting at Jack and Mary Waegell’s kitchen nook, 

overlooking acres of beautiful farmland. Jack, thank you for 
spending the time for this interview. Since we already have 
your sister Margaret and George and Jim’s scenunts of your 
family background, we’ll just concentrate on you, your 
relationship with the family and friends, your interests and 
recollections of your early years. Let’s start off with your 
identification, where you fit into your family, and briefly about 
your own family. 

JACK WAEGELL: My name is Jack Eugene Waegell. I’m sixty six years old. 


I'm the fifth member of the family. I’m married to Mary Grimm 


and I have three children. Our oldest son David is thirty six 


HATANO: 
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years old and farms here on the home ranch. Our next son is 
thirty five and works for CalTrans in Orange County, and my 
daughter Margaret is thirty one and is an animal control officer 
at the Animal Shelter on Bradshaw Road. 

Please give us an account of the earliest years that you could 
remember. Just a brief recollection as far back as you could 
remember. Some funny incident or anything like that. 

One of the things I could remember, about the first thing I could 
remember. ... I remember eating chicken feed, so we must 
have had chickens on the ranch. I ate chicken feed, and it must 
have been better than Gerber’s. Or maybe we didn’t have 
Gerber’s at that time. But anyway, they called me “Buzzy” for 
that. My parents evidently said I ate anything. It must have 
been very good feed, because I never had any health problems. 
[Laughter] So, that’s one of my recommendations. I can’t 
remember what brand it was. Otherwise, all I remember. . . oh, 
the muddy roads on the ranch. .. how you tried to ride a bicycle 
on the muddy roads and the mud would get under the fenders 
of the bicycle. They had fenders on there and mud would come 
up along the tires, so bicycles didn’t work on the muddy roads 
too well. So you learned to ride the bicycles off the muddy 


roads, out on the grass, but that didn’t work too well, either. 


Grammar school. . . we went to a one-room schoolhouse. We 
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had a teacher by the name of Mrs. Riley who taught all eight 
grades, and there was between twenty and thirty kids in the 
school. Sometimes it varied. .. some of the kids from the 
various ranches around that worked on the farms seasonal. 
This is around in the thirties and I think the people were 
moving around quite a bit and some of the kids who were there 
... we had Mexican kids. We had a kid by the name of Olvera, 
Martinez, Gonzales, and we had a couple of Japanese kids, 
Wataru Goishi, and Chizu Watanabe. I remember those two. I 
think they were the only two Japanese kids we had that were 
there. 

You know, Wataru had brothers and sisters. Do you remember 
any of them in you school? 

I don’t, unless they were maybe ahead or something. They could 
have been way ahead, but I just don’t... for some reason, I just 
remember Wataru. I don’t know what it was. . . 

Well, yes. He was the youngest. 

I remember, as I was saying previously, I remember he was very 
smart and I think he was small for some reason. Small and 
smart. I remember that thing about him. [Laughter] And I 
scratched my head all night to figure out what his name was, 


and it finally came to me what it was. Anyway, we had the eight 


grades. One room schoolhouse. We played baseball out in the 


JACK: 


yard, and the yard had a fence around it, about five feet high. 

We played softball and if you hit the ball over the fence in 
softball, you would generally be out, and the ball would be in the 
cemetery. It was right next door. And the cemetery had poison 
Oak in it, so not only were you out, but you had to go over the 
fence and get the ball back, if you wanted to keep playing softball. 
[Laughter] So that was some of the problems we had. 

But it was a very good school, a one-room school. You 
could always sort of keep sitting in class and if you were sort of 
bored doing with what you were doing, you would look at the 
next grade up what they were doing. They might have been 
doing something better on the blackboard, so you could basically 
understudy the higher grade, so that I thought the single room- 
type of school setting was rather good, but there’s a lot of debate 
on that. Then I got out of high school just about in 1941, and we 
graduated from grammar school. I think both my brothers and 
I, all three graduated about the same time. And then we went to 
Elk Grove High School. We'd catch the bus at... I think the bus 
might have stayed in the barn on the ranch. We caught it in the 
morning, I think But then later on we used to catch the bus on 


Grant Line Road where Eagles Nest meets Grant Line Road. 


We’d catch that bus to go down Elk Grove. 
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Did you have any particular interest or sports or anything like 
that, that you participated in high school? 

No, I didn’t participate in sports. Okay, then the war started, 
almost immediately when we went to high school in ‘41. 
December, the war started, and sports and what have you. . . we 
used to work on the ranch quite a bit. During the war, there was 
always a labor shortage, so a lot of times I’d skip a day and then 
go to school two days, and skip one and so forth and stuff like 
that. It wasn’t too good for education, but I got through all right. 
And then during the war years, I knew a lot of Japanese 
American kids, and got to know them, and they got shipped out. 
And some of them we still know, still remember. In school, 
there was a resentment about Japanese, and whatnot that I do 
remember. Although at first there wasn’t too much, but over 
the first few years. . . But it seemed like as the war went on, I 
think it got worse. But I’m not really sure that it really did (the 
prejudice), except I do remember incidences when. . . Oh, like in 
history class they asked. .. We studied the Constitution and the 
teacher asked us, I think his name was Mr. Chambers, if I could 
remember right. .. They asked the kids in the class, “Should the 
Japanese Americans be able to return?” You know, back to their 


farms and whatnot after the war. And most of the kids said, 


“No.” And I think I was about the only one who said, “Yes.” 
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You know, after studying the Constitution, it was such an easy 
question. It wasn’t hard to figure out. You know, citizens have 
rights and that’s it. But, anyway, we didn’t have too good a 
reputation. I think we went sufficiently anti-Japanese 
Americans, as I remember. Anyway, I have one incident. . . I 
don’t know if you want me to tell you something about, well. . . 
George’s gun-shooting? His gun incident? 

Yeah, and hanging up little signs? 

Right. George told us about that. (Some young men hammered 
signs on the fence posts of the Waegell’s residence which read, 
“Slap the Japs with iron scraps. Burma Shave.” referred to in 
George Waegell’s interview.) 

Yeah, yeah. That was rather interesting, I thought. We should 
have kept the signs. [Laughter] 

Right, right. 

But, anyway, those were some of the... There were hard 
feelings and after the war, I remember like Frank Umeda. | 
think he had to come over to the ranch. He was afraid to stay in 
his own house. And he always wanted to talk about the 
violence and stuff like that so he came over and stayed at the 


ranch here a couple of nights, ‘til things calmed down. But 


anyway, let’s see what happened. 
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I graduated in the class of ‘45, but I don’t think my 
brothers did. I think Jim went in the Army. There’s no point in 
saying that. I think it’s in the other interview. (Referring to 
brother Jim’s interview.) And George stayed and worked on the 
ranch. He had gotten a deferment and worked on the ranch. 
And I graduated in ‘45. I couldn’t graduate with my class 
because I stayed out too much during the war, and so I had to go 
an extra semester. That always sort of rankled me because my 
grades were amply good. I was just as smart as the kids that 
went three days. But I had to go an extra semester to serve time. 
High school in those days you served time, like in the jail. And 
then after you served so many days you get out. It’s not what 
you know but how much time you served. 

So then did you go on to college? 

No. After the war, after I got out in Februar;y of ‘46, I worked on 
the ranch for about three or four years, I think. I can’t remember 
exactly. I guess it was four years because in the fall of ‘49, I went 
to Junior College. I went a year to Junior College. I sort of 
thought it was somewhat easy. And so I says, “I’m going to go 
on to Berkeley.” So, I went down to Berkeley for a year and I 
wasn’t super impressed by Berkeley either for lower division. | 


thought Berkeley was just a huger place, but you didn’t 


necessarily learn any more. You just, you know, had the 
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prestige of going to Berkeley. And then I came back and went a 
semester in Davis. and then I quit because George had a 
problem and. . . I don’t know if I’m not supposed to tell any of 
this, but he told me he wasn’t going in the Army during the 
Korean War. So, I quit school and worked on the ranch. Then 
George came back and then my number came up and I went in 
the Army in ‘53, I think it was. ‘52? ‘53, I think it was, and 
served a couple of years in the Army. Then came back and 
finished a year at Davis, and got a degree in Plant Science, which 
is agronomy, which is more specified to field production of 
crops. But it’s a Plant Science. I got a B.S. in that, and then I 
came back to the ranch. Let’s see, I came back in ‘56. And then 
my father died in ‘58, and so we had to take over the ranch. And 
then my mother died a few years later. And then we had to take 
over some more of the ranch. So here we are. 

I know you had such huge acreage, that it took a lot of labor to 
operate it. Something this big. 

Well, it takes a lot of labor and a lot of it is range land. But still, 
a lot of it’s been improved. We did a lot of improving. Since 
‘60, we've done a lot of leveling and improving the land which 


takes labor, and increased production and stuff like that. 


[Interruption] 
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Can you name some of the Japanese students who were in your 
school? 
The one I could think of is Akira Mizoguchi. He’s been a family 
friend. I remember Norman Yasui, but I haven’t seen him for a 
long time. But I’m sure he’s around the Florin area someplace. 
[He brought out an old school picture.] I can’t seem to 
remember too many I went to school with. I think, either the 
time was too short or something, but I can’t seem to. . . these two 
here, I must have gone more time with. Washizu, and I’ve 
forgotten his name already. Wataru. And then Paul Takagi. 
My mother must have known the family, because I heard her 
talking, speak of them. He must have gone to Elk Grove, too. 
But I don’t think I ever knew him, but the name. .. My mother 
must have spoken the name and I remembered it. And later on, 
after school, I ran across things like Hanatani’s. I know about’ 
three of them and my recollection, I think I’m fairly sure that 
Pete went to Elk Grove High School with my sister in the 
thirties. Oh, oh, I’m starting to get more. . . like Tsukamoto 
now, Sam Tsukamoto, but wait a minute. Sam Tsukamoto, I 
don’t think he went to Elk Grove, though ‘cuz I was talking to 
him once and he said he played baseball with Lincoln Chan or 


something. And I think he went to Courtland. So, I’m not sure 


of the Tsukamotos, then. But I knew Sam Tsukamoto quite 
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well because I served on a Soil Conservation District Board with 
him for many years and got to know him. Did we speak about 
Frank Umeda? And Fred Wakita was anoter neighbor there by 
Walsh Station. The Takeharas came back. Well, they had the 
family farm right there at Walsh Station, and now it’s a brick 
and gravel pit. It basically takes where the whole ranch was on 
the northeast corner of Walsh Station. Paul Takehara, right 
after the war, started a little grocery store, and we used to shop 
there all the time. He’d evidently just gotten out of the Army, 
and I guess right before ‘46 and ‘47, I think he came back and 
started his store. The store is still there, but the. . . you know 
it was quite a handy shopping center for a long time, you know, 
before Sacramento moved out. It was basically the first store 
going into Sacramento so my mother and father frequented it 
quite often. But now it’s. . . I think it’s closed down now because 
of all the competition to the north of Bradshaw Road. There’s a 
lot of huge shopping centers there and so there’s not too much 
going there at the corner except a gas station. Paul Takehara 
lived there for many, many years, and we even rented some 
land from the Takehara family. And I think it was Tom. . . I 
know it wasn’t Tom, but he died. He worked for Oki’s Nursery. 


I'm trying to think what his name was. Tom is still running a 


nursery on Excelsior. .. the nursery and I think a golf course. I 
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think they were going to put in a golf course. Tom was. . . oh, I 
remember Tom’s mother was still alive then, when we rented 


that land from them, because he had persimmons. I remember 


him coming out and talking to me, and then she (his mother) 


said, she talked about “Tomo.” And I guess “Tomo” was Tom. 
And so I played that back to Tom, and he was wondering where 
I got the name “Tomo.” I guess it must have been some pet 
name of his or something. [Laughter] 

No, it’s a Japanese name. 

Yeah? 

Japanese. . . in English, it was probably short-cut to Tom. 

Yeah. Let’s see, what else? I just can’t go on and or, because | 
have to somehow stop and think. So Takehara, anyway, they 
both. . . I could see the other day that Takehara lived there for 
thirty years or so, and then I think he went into insurance. And 
then he. . . but I see their house is all knocked down. I don’t 
know what's going on. They had a house right next to the 
grocery store there, and they lived in that for quite a number of 
years. But then, I think they moved into town. But here, now 
the house is gone. They just demolished the house and so I 


presume they’re going to do something with the corner. 
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When you were talking about your school, you mentioned the 
cemetery behind the school. Do you know if that cemetery is 
still there? 
I think it is. I think that cemetery is still there because there was 
an article. .. Mrs. Pinkerton in the Elk Grove Citizen had an 
article on that. .. on how Mayor George went down and took the 
names off all the many tombstones that was still there. So I 
guess the cemetery is still there, but I think it’s probably in bad 
repair. 
And what is the location of that? What are the streets near it? 
Where is that? The cemetery is basically about a mile, probably 
about a mile due east of where Calvine Road hits Grant Line 
Road. You want. . . you just keep going east about a mile, you 
run into it. It’s right next to a vineyard now. There’s a vineyard 
on one side and then there’s another family. There’s 
Takemoris. Takemoris farmed that land in corn and wheat and 
stuff like that right around that cemetery. Takemoris were 
farming on Bright Ranch, the old Bright Ranch. I think that 
Bright Ranch now has been purchased by Teichert, by Teichert 
Gravel, and the"Yakemoris farms that, and they farm some 
other land farther to the south. They really farm quite a lot all 


around. 


Where are your parents buried? 
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Pardon? 

Where are your parents buried? 

Well, they’re pretty much. . . I think they wanted to be cremated, 
and so their ashes are pretty much on the ranch here. And 
that’s the way they wanted it, and so they were happy that way. 
They probably. . . they were both from other countries and I 
guess they were sort of lost. I guess maybe, they wouldn’t have 
felt right being shipped all the way back and buried back there in 
family plots, or maybe they should have started a new family 
plot here or something. 

What year would you say your father died, and your mother? 
‘58 and ‘62. 

Your father died in ‘58, and your mother died in ‘62? 

Yeah. 

Can you tell us alittle bit about how this farmland was 
purchased? The amount of acreage you have? 

Well, when my father first came out here, they had a store in 
Sacramento on 28th and J. In about 1925, they bought. . . ‘25 or 
‘26, they bought a home ranch, of a section of 640 acres, and I 
think they paid about twenty five dollars an acre for it at that 
time. And then they developed, then planted a forty acre fig 


orchard, and that was very moderately successful. It really 


wasn't the best thing. But anyway, the depression came along, 
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and so forth, and that wasn’t too good, during the thirties. 
During the war years, they made a Ittle bit of money off of it. 
And then during the war years, the money was a little bit easier 
to get and the economy really picked up, and they bought 
land. They bought 320 acres where this house is sitting, where 
I'm talking right now. Three hundred and twenty acres. They 
bought that for seventeen dollars an acre, which was basically 
farm value at that time. When land was twenty five bucks an 
acre, you could rent all the land you wanted for a buck an acre. 
It was just basically range land, so it was basically agricultural 
value. And then they bought more land where my brother lives 
now. They bought, I think. . . 1 don’t know what it was. Two 
hundred fifty acres. Two hundred forty acres. I think it was 
twenty five dollars an acre. And then we bought. . . that was in 
‘40-'43. And so it accumulated. We had probably about fifteen 
hundred acres from two or three purchases around the 
homeland. Then in 1949, we purchased what is call the Mull 
Ranch, which happened to belong to an Archibald Mull whose 
grandson is still a lawyer in Sacramento. Anyway, it was 
something like sixteen, almost seventeen hundred acres and 
that was. .. we bought that for forty dollars an acre from the 


Blodgett family who is a family over in the Cosumnes River, 


that raised hops at the time, when they, for some reason, they 
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had to sell it, and so my father bought it in about 1949. and so 
that’s basically how we accumulated the land, and that wasn’t, 
that part wasn’t too bad. But then about in 19... when my father 
died, then we got an inheritance tax and the inheritance tax and 
various things they added up. By the time my mother died and 
my father died, I think we had something like, we owed 
something like $160,000.00 taxes, which doesn’t sound like a 
great amount today, but in 1960, it would be like about five 
times what it is, you know, comparing over inflation and 
whatnot. In other words it would be like a $700-800,000.00 tax 
which, again, wouldn’t be too horrible if you had productive 
land. But the land wasn’t too productive, so we had to basically 
level and increase production and carry this debt all these years, 
and so we finally paid that off. And then one problem we had 
in “62 also that Aerojet started to increase production. And then 
it was like a mini-boom out here in land value. And all of a 
sudden it went up to something like 5 or $600 an acre. So the 
assessor, according to the laws of the state, the assessor would 
assess on the order of the appraised value, so that basically you 
got assessed at $600 an acre. . . no, the appraised value was $600 
an acre, the assessed was a quarter of that, which would be $150 


and the rate at that time was something like $12 per $100 or 


something so you ended up. . . This ranch I’m sitting at, I think 
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the taxes one year was almost equal to what was paid for 
probably twenty years earlier. In 1943, it was $17 an acre and in 
1962 the taxes were almost equal to that. So anyway, our taxes 
that one year went up from $7,000. . . the whole ranch went up 
to about $25,000. .. $7 or $8,000. . . I don’t know exactly to $25,000 
in one year. And so basically, then the Williamson’s 
Conservation Act came along, I guess. It was a state senator by 
the name of Williamson, or maybe an assemblyman. He 
proposed this bill that got passed in the state. It allowed you to 
put your land into a zoning, into a long-term zoning. And then 
it would be appraised whatever it was assessed at agricultural 
value, and that basically helped to hold the ranch together, 
because the taxes went down quite a bit. It’s a form of 
assessment that you can’t get out of it very easily. It’s a kind of a 
zoning, an agricultural zoning. You have to, I think, take ten 
years to get out. I think, initially, I think you have to stay in ten 
years before you could even think of getting out. So I think, 
initially, I think it was ten years. You were locked in for ten 
years and then the next ten years you could let it expire, so it'll 
take you twenty years to get out of it, the way I understood it. 
But anyway, that was one of the things that saved this type of 


farming. And then, later on Proposition 13 came along. 


Proposition 13 I don’t think came along until maybe in the 
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seventies. . . ‘76, ‘77, somewhere in there. But, we would have 
had a heck of a time. But, anyway, during the sixties we did a lot 
of leveling. We leveled, maybe 400 acres or something like that 

. 500 acres. Then in the very early, let’s see, in ‘75 or so, 
during the seventies, we leveled another two, three hundred 
acres. So we improved quite a bit and planted clover seeds. The 
clover seeds were pretty good for a long time. We made money 
on that. We had sheep and ranch sheep. Up in the area we had 
rock piles and amount of clovers, and so we did okay on that 
and then, what else happened? Oh, the sheep did pretty good up 
until maybe ‘88, ‘89. Now sheep ran a big slump and we’re going 
to have to raise them cheaper than we did twenty, thirty years 
ago. So, I guess, you know, farming, I guess is just a 
continuation of problems. Never really set in stone, but you 
always make money and live happily ever after. 

Right, I’m quite familiar with that, coming from a farming 
family. 

I taught with Margaret and she was a science teacher at 
our school. So every year she used to bring lamb and whatever 
from the farm to share with the children, and that was very 
nice. She was able to bring some wild animals. Sometimes 


carcasses. But it was a teaching tool. 


Yeah, yeah. 
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HATANO: So we were very fortunate that she was able to get this from the 
farm. 

JACK: She’d sometimes get a lamb that was on a bottle or something so 
she’d take it to school and the kids got to feed the lamb from the 
bottle. They just thought it was great. 

HATANO: Well, this has been very, very interesting interviewing all the 
members of your family, and getting something different from 
each one of you. We appreciate very much your contribution, 


and thank you very much. 


[End Tape 1, Side 1] 


